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Training in Honesty. 


_ Honesty is the root of every virtue. Where this 
is lacking there can be no moral character, and 
where this is wanting humanity must decay. 
Blessed is the people that loves honesty better than 
riches. That school serves the country best which 
places training in honesty above all else; which 
teaches the boy to be honest to himself, to the 
school, to the community, to everybody; honest in 
work, honest in play, honest in speech, honest in 
purpose. 

Dishonesty is the greatest corrupting force in 
the world. Wisdom has personified the sum of 
evil in the ‘‘father of lies.’’ The schools must 
never cease to fight this giant. They must be 
vigilant not to encourage any tendencies that run 
counter to simple, homespun truth. 

Are the schools doing their full duty in this re- 
spect? Are they at least honest themselves— 
honest in profession and work? Are only honest 
people chosen as teachers, principals, superintend- 
ents, and trustees? 

The example, the atmosphere of honesty is es- 
sential tothe growth of honesty at school. To the 
child the school represents society and the state. 
Here he acquires knowledge of the purposes and 
doings of the world. He participates in the world’s 
business. His tasks are as serious as those 
recompensed in dollars and cents. His reward is 
the pleasure which comes from putting fhe best 
that is in him into his work. School, as Colonel 
Parker used to insist, is “‘not a preparation for 
life, it is life.’’ The spirit of the school, then, is 
of supreme importance. Honesty, the staunchest 
kind of honesty, ought to rule everything. Does it? 

Alas! there are dishonest schools. There are 
schools which reward possession rather than effort. 
The boy who stands highest in a memory test, the 
boy who is shrewdest, the boy who has the best 
native endowment and the largest amount of help 
at home—they are the ones who most frequently 
carry away the prizes. Iam glad to see my friend 
Hartwell, of Brooklyn, keep up his fight against 
this iniquity. His Lincoln Improvement League 
is enlisted for the establishment of honest stand- 
ards of rewards in school. The degree of im- 
provement, the effort put forth to rise, they are to 
be encouraged by the school, and not mere ability. 


Other schools there are whose pretentions and. 


practice run far apart. Their programs are pre- 
pared for the eyes of the outside world; the actual 
work is something entirely different. They crave 
for present plaudits more than for the conscious- 
ness of honest toiling for the abiding welfare of 
their pupils. They take pride in medals and diplo- 
mas received at exhibitions rather than in the 
nurture of sturdy principles of Americanism in the 
consciences of the young. They labor for showy 
pra rather than for persistent progress. An 

onest school is willing to have its practice speak 
for its purposes: it looks for its approval to the 
pupils matured to men and women, to the future 


manhood and womanhood in the boys and girls 
now toiling for the development of their natures. 
Here is where honesty is most needed. 

One species of dishonesty is nurtured by exami- 
nation systems which grade worth by remembered 
facts. Such examinations still flourish, tho their 
reign is less extensive than in years gone by. One 
result is that the schools ruled by these systems 
shape their whole course of teaching by the exam- 
ination requirements. They may explain their 
slavery as they choose, the fact remains that they 
are not governed by honest considerations as to 
what is best adapted to the actual individual needs 
of pupils. Forsooth, one much lauded school sys- 
tem which prides itself on doing “ individual’’ 
work is chiefly a coaching machine for the Regents’ 
examinations in the state of New York: the indi- 
vidual needs are explained with reference to the 
Procrustean requirements instead of by an under- 
standing of humanity. Another town manages to 
win for itself year after year the gratification of 
having all (or nearly all) children who try the 
Regents’ examinations pass them with fairly high 
rating: the children know the dishonesty beneath 
it, as preliminary examinations are resorted to in 
order to weed out pupils who are not likely to win 
out in the test. Honesty cannot thrive where the 
race is to the swift. The schools must have a 
higher standard. 

The honest toiler in the school is blessed with 


rewards that neither money nor fame can buy. 


He feels he is engaged in the best work 
that can fall to the lot of a human ‘being. 
He is happy to be in daily touch with young and 
growing lives. Here is the real fountain of youth. 
He knows that life is worth while because he can 
see the world grow better every day. He under- 
stands that growth is the fundamental law of life, 
and that decay is sure to follow when growth 
ceases, and that urges him on to grow himself. 
Whatever is best for the children in the long run, 
that is what he is constantly striving to bring 
within their reach, thereby winning for himself 
the approval of the men and women of to-morrow. 
Youthfulness, growth, andsthe happiness which 
flows from well doing,—he who possesses these is 
truly to be envied. 


a 
New York Superintendents. 


The meeting of the New York tateS Council of 
School Superintendents at Buffalo was unusually 
well attended, in spite of storm and rain. The 
prineipal discussions turned about permanent 
tenure for teachers, the enforcement of truant 
laws, and the teaching of English composition. 

Mr. Goodwin gave an excellent presentation of 
the new courses of study suggested for the second- 
ary schools by the state department of public in- 
struction. While he spoke an orator with a vol- 
uminous voice held forth before an aldermanic 
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committee in an adjoining room. ‘‘What is the old 
shell worth?”’ shouted the aldermanic orator when 
he had reached the height of indignation ; with this 
and similar explosions he managed at times to 
drown Mr. Goodwin’s voice completely. 

Such discourtesy, for that is what it was, on the 
part of the representatives of the citizens does not 
reflect credit upon Buffalo. However, Mr. Good- 
win held the attention of his audience by the keen- 
ness of his statements and the grasp he revealed 
upon the high school problem. 

Mr. Sullivan who is in charge of the Compulsory 
Education office replied with promptness and pre- 
cision to every one of the questions that were put 
to him. The discussion brought out that under 
existing laws the highest educational authority of 
every locality, usually the board of education, has 
a certain amount of power of supervision over the 
parish and private schools within the boundaries 
of its jurisdiction. The board can require the par- 
ish and private schools to submit their registry lists, 
and it may also insist that the course of study 
meet the minimum requirements established by 
state law. Of course, as Mr. Sullivan wisely sug- 
gested, the enforcement of these provisions should 
be very tactfully handled. Butthe fact remains 
that all the schools—common, parish, and private 
—are subject to control by the educational author- 
ities of their respective localities. This statement 
by Mr. Sullivan was a revelation to many. The 
law is reasonable. If the state’s well-being is de- 
pendent upon education of the young, it has aright 
to compel people to send their children 
to school and also to insist that the ed- 
ucation provided shall meet certain min- 
imum demands. 

Dr. Joseph S. Taybor was called upon 
to speak on English composition. He 
argued for the encouragement of free 
oral expression on the part of children. 
His suggestions were evidently the out- 
growth of practical experience in the 
school-room. Dr. Taylor has been him- 
self a very successful teacher and his 
service as principal and district super- 
intendent of schools in New York city 
has greatly increased his grasp upon 
school-room problems. His book on 
school management counts among the 
best practical teacher’s helps published. 

The committee on legislation was in- 
structed to co-operate with a similar 
committee appointed by the State Teach- 
ers’ Association for the enactment of a 
law providing some form of permanent 
tenure for efficient teachers. There 
was considerable talking for and against 
the proposition. Supt. A. B. Blodgett 
and other conservatists believed that 
the tenure laws invariably operate in 
favor of the retention of inefficient 
teachers, that good teachers were never 
dismissed, and that unjustly discharged 
teachers, if such there were, could find 
better places without difficulty. The 
prevailing sentiment however seemed 
to favor permanent tenure. 

An enjoyable evening was spent at 
the Chapter House, the clubhouse owned 
by the Buffalo teachers. Here the 
Women Teachers’ Association and the 
Schoolmasters’ Association of the city 
united in entertaining the visitors in 
royal style. The beautiful contralto 
voice of Miss Ada M. Gates, principal | 
of one of the best schools in Buffalo, con- 
tributed to the pleasure of the occasion. 
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speech was given by Dr. Ida C. Bender. She 
brought out the point that children must be 
permitted to hear some stories told by the 
teacher for the mere pleasure of listening and 
for inspiration, and that not all stories shall 
be reproduced. Miss Shedlock told stories of 
both kinds to reinforce the contention of Dr. 
Bender. After that all enjoyed a social hour to- 
gether, and the hosts were voted the most thought- 
ful and delightful entertainers the Council has ever 
had the good fortune to meet. " 

Supt. Leigh R. Hunt, of Corning, a faithful 
member of the Council, was elected president. 
Supt. E. J. Lantman of Port Chester gave such 
general satisfaction as secretary last year that he 
was unanimously re-elected. Next year the Coun- 
cil will meet at Rochester. 

BPN 


The Brooklyn Association. 


No local educational organization in the country 
can point to a prouder record of achievement than 
the Brooklyn Teachers Association. Not only has 
it steadfastly adhered to its policy of making the 
professional improvement of the teacher its para- 
mount object, but it has also taken an active part 
in shaping school legislation and to a large extent 
also—larger than is usual with teachers’ organiza- 
tions,—the policies of public instruction in Brooklyn. 
In the past, without its co-operation the superin- 
tendent of schools was practically powerless as re- 
garded the carrying out of new departures. { Even 


A talk on oral expression and written Prin. Lvman A. Best. President of the Rrooklyn feachers Association. 
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Dr. Maxwell had to yield when he ran counter to 
its best judgment. Its strength was its professional 
breadth: Selfish interests were never permitted to 
assume control. The best interests of the children 
at school, of the teachers, of Brooklyn,—these were 
the first and supreme considerations, always. 

Under President Best’s splendid administration 
the traditions of the past are vigorously upheld. 
The beautiful souvenir recently issued by him as his 
report for 1904-5 gives a comprehensive view of the 
extent of the magnitude of the association’s work. 
It contains also a condensed history of the organiza- 
tion from the beginning in 1874.’ Aside from beau- 
tiful pictures in colors there are printed portraits of 
all the presidents of the association. It must have 
cost Mr. Best many hours of labor to collect the 
history from the records, and to gather together the 
interesting illustrations. The association may well 
be proud of the volume. It is worthy of the good 
name the association has won for itself. 


(On another page will be found a further reference to Mr. 
Best’s report. The portraits of presidents published in this 
number were selected from its pages by courtesy of Mr. Best.) 





Superintendent Boynton of Ithaca is working 
energetically for the success:of the New York state 
teachers’ meeting at Syracuse in the closing days of 
the year. He has succeeded in winning the co- 
operation of other state organizations, and the 
attendance promises to be large. 

PO 


Leader of American Kindergartners. 


Mrs. Kraus-Boelte is a wonderful woman, whose 
labors in the cause of education have been and con- 
tinue to be a power for good. It is largely due to 
her sane interpretation of Froebel’s ideas that the 





Mrs. Maria Kraus-Boelte. 
: —— 
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kindergarten in this country has thus far escaped 
perversion by the symbolization mania. Her influ- 
ence is a wholesome one. Many young women who 
have been permitted to call her their teacher and 
guide in the education of little children have been 
strengthened and made better by it, and in their 
work she will live when once she is called home to 
the eternal kindergarten. Mrs. Kraus-Boelte is well 
along in years, tho one who does not know would 
never believe it, so youthful she is in heart, in en- 
thusiasm, and in educational interest. She is a very 
active worker, too. In fact there are few women so 
busy as she. Aside from conducting her training 
classes and lectures she keeps a watchful eye out 
for everything that gives promise of better things in 
education. Nosubscriber reads THE SCHOOL JORUNAL 
more carefully, no one is more eager to learn of sig- 
nificant phases of progress. Nor does she narrow 
her inquiries to matters that concern the kinder- 
garten only. She is interested in all education. The 
continuousness and earnestness of this interest is 
refreshing. With it all she is modest and unassum- 
ing. To me her whole personality is an inspiration, 
and I hold her friendship very dear. It is with no 
small degree of pleasure, therefore, that THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL presents on this page the portrait of Mrs. 
Kraus-Boelte, which was taken only very recently. 
It does not bring out all the sweetness and strength 
of character revealed in her face, but it does show 
something of it. 
BP 


A Georgia Model School. 


Massachusetts, one of the most influential in- 
dustrial schools in Georgia was recently de- 
stroyed by fire. 

The school was founded in 1903, in the center of 
Bartow county, by the Georgia Federation of Wo- 
men’sclubs. Since that time it has developed to an 
amazing degree. 

In order to arouse interest in the task of re- 
building the school, the Federation is circulating a 
report written just before the fire, by the manager, 
Mrs. M. F. Johnson. 

Mrs. Johnson calls attention to the name of the 
school and says it was called ‘‘ Massachusetts,”’ 
because that Federation had most generously sup- 
ported the industrial department. When the school 
was founded the equipment consisted of a new 
school-house, situated in a grove containing four 
acres. 

“‘In anticipation of the establishment of the 
industrial department,’’ continues Mrs. Johnson, 
‘‘the people of the community built another 
room, and in this all the industrial branches 
were taught, cooking, carpentry, etc. 

‘‘The attendance so greatly increased the second 
year that more room was absolutely necessary, 
therefore a large, well arranged shop was erected 
near the kitchen. The school is a part of the 
county system, with the industrial branches added 
and the whole making, as a visitor expressed it, 
a truly model school. 

“‘The teachers work beautifully together, and I 
consider the school most fortunate in securing 
Mrs. Clark and Miss Dozier. They are just the 
teachers we need. And I am sure I will be 
pardoned for relating, in this connection, that two 
ladies who are in charge of a school in another 
state said, after spending the day and closely 
watching the teachers and their methods, ‘‘ Do 
tell us where you procured your teachers. If there 
is anything we do know, it isa good teacher, and 
we want two exactly like them. How peculiarly 
fortunate the school is in having such teachers.’ 

‘‘The enrollment this term is very much larger 
than for many years, and is 101. What a joy it is 
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that so many lives are directly touched for good, 
and thru these, many others. 

“The pupils are almost entirely from the tenement 
class. Several families have moved into the 
neighborhood to secure the benefits of this school. 
The literary and manual training work has been 
closely correlated, and in this way we have been 
helped in getting the parents interested. 

“Many of the mothers and those above school 
age are doing at home the work taught the 
children at school, and the library of 200 volumes 
isa popular feature of the school 
among the parents, as well as 
the pupils. 

“The school gardens, planted 
and worked by the pupils in their 
industrial work ( each grade has 
a garden), have been a valuable 
store house to which the literary 
teacher has gone in teaching 
reading, writing, spelling, lan- 
guage, and arithmetic. 

*‘When the children return from 
the garden they are required to 
write a composition telling of 
their garden work. 

“Many problems in arithmetic 
from day to day, are based upon 
this work. All new words found, 
as names of vegetables planted, 
etc., are put upon the board and 
serve asaspelling lesson. Often 
a language lesson is had after a 
trip to the garden, and the chil- 
dren tell in their own words what 
has been done there. 

**Frequently, instead of reading 
from their books, the teacher 
writes sentences upon the board 
based upon garden work, which 
serve as a reading lesson, and 
later, as a writing lesson. The 
grounds have been beautified. 
Each grade has a flower bed. 
The children who come to school 
regularly make the best prog- 
ress in everything. A number 
are held in school by the indus- 
trial work. The importance of 
habits of industry, neatness, 
promptness and the value of time 
is taught and stressed. Atten- 
tion is constantly called to every- 
day objects and materials around 
them. Plain hand-sewing, prac- 
tical cooking, knife and bench 
work, hat making of corn shucks 
and raffia, basketry, Indian bead- 
work, pyrography, etc., are 
taught. The children have sold 
hats, baskets, chains, etc., they 
have made. The children have 
improved very much in appear- 
ance, manners, grade of work, 
etc. Flowers are planted and 
other improvements made. Our 
pupils ranked well in a recent county oratorical 
contest. At this gathering were a number of our 
pupils wearing raffia hats, bead chains, and belts 
which they had made. 

‘*A pathetic incident, and I could relate many: 
A little pupil was ill (and later died ) in a house 
without a glass window, and continually talked of 
her pretty, bright school-rooms (there are many 
pictures, nature studies and other things of inter- 
est in each room), her teachers and school mates, 
and sang until the last, the songs which were sung 
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as a part of the opening exercises every morning. 
She constantly begged for light and to return to 
school. The teachers keep in close touch with 
the children in their homes. The teachers say 
the great secret of their success can be traced to 
the close corrélation of the work. 

“T think the most potent reasons are that the 
children have the proper advantages and the 
privilege of teachers who are Christian women 
and have their hearts in their work. 

“‘With this combination success is the logical 


Edward Bush. 


First President of the Brooklyn Teachers’ Association. 


President 1874-’76; 1886-’89; 1890-’91. 


result, the only result possible.’’ 

The members of the Georgia Federation earn- 
estly hope that there will be generous response to 
the appeal for contributions to the building fund. 





Quincy, Ill., has adopted a merit system in 
employing teachers and fixing their salaries. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is indebted to Supt. D. B. 
Rawlins for information concerning the details 
of the plan, which was published in these pages 
recently. 











District Supt. Algernon S. Higgins, President 1876-1881. 


District Supt. Seth T. Stewart, President 1885-86.] ¥ } District Supt. John H. Haaren, President 1889-90;¥1898-99. 


Living Presidents of the Brooklyn Teachers Association. 
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Former Presidents of the 


Dist. Supt. William a Campbel!, President 1892-93. 
Prin. Channing Stebbing, President 3895-96 
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Edward P. Crowell, President 1899-1900. 


Harry, F.[Towle,{President 1902-03. 
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Prin. Walter B. Gunnison, President 1896-98. 
Prin. Oliver D. Clark, President 1900-1901. 
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President Best’s Report. 


The report of the Brooklyn Teachers’ Associa- 
tion for 1904-05 contains a history of the associa- 
tion from its foundation in 1874. The chief aim, 
as suggested by President Best, is to supplement 
the report issued by Pres. Walter B. Gunnison in 
1897, which was the first attempt to place in tan- 
gible form the material which has made history 
for the organization. The historical matter is 
made very attractive by the collection of portraits 
of all the eighteen presidents who have served 
since the organization in 1874. 

After reviewing the work accomplished in the 
past years President Best calls attention to the dis- 
crimination in salaries along sex lines, which has 
been agitated to some extent during the past year. 
In this connection he offers as a suggestion for 
solution of the difficulty without too many changes 
and too great expense to the city the following: 
Before consolidation Brooklyn had no sex discrim- 
ination in salary. The position determined the 
salary, not the sex of the person holding the po- 
sition. Mr. Best suggests for the readjustment 
of salaries: 1. Pay teachers of all classes of the 
first four years the rates of the presentSchedule III. ; 
minmum, $600; maximum, $1,240. 2. Pay teachers 
of girls’ grammar classes (last four years) accord- 
ing to Schedule IV.; maximum, $1,320. 3. Pay 
all teachers of boys’ classes, last four years, at the 
rates of Schedule VI.; $900 minimum; $2,400 or 
$2,160 maximum. Restrict employment of men 
teachers to the third class. Allow women to take 
these classes if they are capable of doing the 


work, and pay them the same as the men. 4. Pay. 


principals of primary schools $2,500. 5. Pay prin- 
cipals of girls’ grammar schools $3,000. 6. Pay 
principals of boys’ or mixed grammar schools 
$3,500 to $4,500. Restrict employment of men 
principals to the first class, and allow women, at 
the same rates, to take these schools if they are 
capable of doing the work. 

President Best advocates also the erection of a 
building in which the work of the association can 
be carried on. Such a building, he urges, should 
contain a large hall, with a capacity of about 
1,500, two large lecture rooms seating 200 each, 
two or three class-rooms accommodating fifty each, 
an art room for drawing and water-color classes, a 
general meeting room, with a pedagogical library, 
nature material, etc., and one or two committee 
rooms. 

During the past year the membership has 
reached 3,819, with a bright outlook for the 
future. Much has been accomplished in the inter- 
ests of teachers. In the first place recognition 
was secured for the courses of the association, and 
as a result the lectures for teachers were extended 
and the courses enlarged. The association has 
. taken an active part in the discussions over a 
shorter school day and modified course of study. 
Several of its members also, including President 
Best, gave freely of their services in bringing 
about the new pension system. Altogether this 
energetic body of teachers is doing much for the 
advancement of new ideas in educational matters. 


EP 


Suspension of School Boys. 


Judge Mack of Chicago has decided to hold a 
conference with the members of the board of edu- 
cation, with a view to putting a stop to the sus- 
pension of school boys. In support of his intend- 
ed action the judge says: “‘ When a boy is suspend- 
’ ed from school he is thrown into the streets, and 
in a day or two is brought into the court. Nothing 
contributes more to the delinquency of a boy than 
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this system of suspension. If a boy is so bad that 
he cannot be controlled in the school-room he 
should be sent to the parental school. The street 
is the worst place in the world for him.”’ 


BPI 


Traveling Libraries. 


The Wisconsin Library Bulletin gives the fol- 
lowing table, showing how rapidly the system of 
traveling libraries has developed. The libraries 
thus tabulated are maintained thru state 
library commissions or similar state agencies: 

No. traveling No. 


State. libraries. _vols. 
RMN aS. ow Sines veda he Shs hee ae 120 6,000 
POMEMDi ss <0 os 2Ksseacdanceteas aaeruness 122 6,000 
Ce een, ea unr pry Spe ory 160 3,158 
Delaware. ............ bien 6 Sh pCUA Sohal 45 2,250 
IDS. Svaw doy 5 d'edin nic a XO <a rubs van even Regee 100 6,000 
SS REST py tet gt py pene Rey ren 142 4,978 
ST ee Te 130 14,200 
NB. «52 sey wes danas vich eaNe een ee 300 15,080 
NER ERE i Mare ot SR Uti n pare err of 104 5,000 
PENN 55505055 0 4 0 2c bu'sS a Send nu whe baee 47 1,500 
PEMD So. os ncn avodvcisocsweeeseveoes °60' 3,000 
NG 60.56 Sass .c i cube 95505 sRinae sen eee 284 12,500 
Eyre Perri ee 89 5,700 
Se Bere SPR T Yo ree ret ee 62 3,650 
a ee Perey ey rere ee 1,000 72,223 
UN << Sic¥sk. opaes create sched yp deapavam 1,000 34,232 
OTegOn...... ceeesssccceseccesenceeecvees 10 500 
IN ENMMIEN 6 35055:5 sasintin ves Pes ce deb aye 165 8,100 
Es Pens veer ee 40 1,600 
WABRINGZIOD 066. o ec ceces ceccces sess 57 2,400 
WTUSOI o6. 5 5c. vn sini 0.988 0 es Vivin dbs eaiies 344 13,962 


Report on Text-Book List. | 


The committee on course of study, libraries, text-books 
and supplies, of the New York city board of superintendents, 
has for some months past been studying into the advisability 
of a restricted, instead of an open list of text-books for Greater 
New York. The report of the committee consisting of Supts. 
Andrew W. Edson, Thomas S. O’Brien, and Algernon S. 
Higgins, as made to the board, on Oct. 5, 1905, is of general 
interest. Jt isfgiven in full below. 

Your committee on course of study, libraries, 
text-books, and supplies has given careful consid- 
eration to the resolution of the board of education 
of May 24, 1905, relative to the feasibility and ad- 
visability of adopting a uniform text-book list by 
ag for the public schools of the City of New 

ork. 

This proposition to make a closely restricted 
book list for the schools of this city requires careful 
deliberation. It can be justified only by the best 
of reasons. It likewise must be considered from a 
local standpoint. Under the present plan of hav- 
ing an open list the schools of this city have been 
well served. Of this there can be no question. 

For many years the policy of the board of educa- 
tion of this city has been to have practically an 
open book list, to allow all of the best books in the 
market a place on the authorized list, rather than 
to restrict pupils and teachers to any one series of 
books. When the book lists of the several boroughs 
were considered in 1902, the approved list was 
greatly extended, tho many books from each list 
were dropped. 

In the opinion of your committee, the main argu- 
ments in favor of an open list such as prevails in 
this city and has prevailed for many years past 
are the following: 

1. The use of several text-books in any one 
subject tends to broaden the vision of teachers and 
pupils. These different text-books afford an op- 
portunity of getting the viewpoint of more than 
one author, and of benefiting by more than one 
person’s investigations and conclusions. -Teachers 
and pupils are thereby broader scholars and more 
thoughtful students. 

A closely restricted list in certain subjects, as 
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for instance, a single reader, or a single history, is 
an absurdity and prevails only in schools following 
methods long since out of date. This would be the 
testimony of every progressive teacher. Such a 
teacher would urge the advisability of providing as 
many text-books as possible in order to enable her 
to teach properly. There is far more danger in 
the use and abuse of text-books when only a single 
text is used than when a variety is to be had. 

Good teaching to-day largely follows the topical 
method by which a variety of text-books can be 

_ used with profit. Thesyllabuses outline with con- 

siderable definiteness the work to be covered, 
indicate some of the main points to be empha- 
sized, and sug%est good methods to be followed. 
The efforts of students in making their investiga- 
tions, in securing their information, and in form- 
ing their conclusions are best supplemented by a 
variety of text-books. 

While a closely restricted list would probably re- 
sult in some respects in greater thoroness, it would 
necessarily tend to narrowness. This much, how- 
ever, should be borne in mind, that instruction 
from a single text-book would result in uniformity 
and thoroness, learning definitions, rules, pro- 
cesses, set phrases—a deadening process at best— 
at the expense of intelligent thought work. Ifour 
course of study and syllabuses are properly inter- 
preted, all the uniformity and thoroness. desirable 
may be secured without holding slavishly to any 
one text-book. 

2. New text-books naturally have certain points 
of superiority; otherwise there would be no valid 
reason for their existence. Every teacher and 
every pupil is entitled to the latest investigations 
and the best thought of our most scholarly and 
progressive educators. 

A restricted book list tends to hold certain 
books on the list long after superior books are on 
the market, often until the books in use are 
thoroly discredited, as the expense of a complete 
change in any one text-book would be so consider- 
able that the authorities would hesitate to make 
the change except the case were imperative. 

3. It would be a difficult matter to decide upon 
any one series of books superior in every respect 
to any other series. Each book has its points of 
excellence and one book may be made to supple- 
ment another. For instance, some geographies 
emphasize life features, especially the life and 
work of man, while other books give special em- 
phasis to the physiographic features of the earth’s 
surface. If then, one class in a school has a set 
of the former series and another class has a set of 
the latter series, the books can be exchanged at 
regular intervals and both classes secure the ad- 
vantage of both series at no increaseincost. The 
advisability of having more than one series of 
arithmetics, histories, readers, etc., can be illus- 
trated in a similar way. 

A variety of text-books, however, does not 
necessarily imply more that one set of books in the 
hands of the class at any one time. A school sup- 
plied with several sets need not necessarily have 
more books than if supplied with one set. 

4, A closely restricted book list is necessary only 
when pupils buy their own books. In any large 

,city there is considerable moving of families from 
one section of the city to another, and if pupils 
were required to buy new books every time they 
entered a new school, it would be a burden upon 
parents. When a city furnishes all books and sup- 


plies, and when all the schools are working under 
identically the same course of study, and with the 
same syllabuses, as is the case in this city, it 
matters little to the individual child what particu- 
lar series of text-books is placed in his hands in 
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the new school which he enters by transfer, The 
work will be substantially the same as in the 
school he last attended. 3 

5. This city, after many years of experience 
with an open list, has never had a text-book scandal, 
in striking contrast with the experience of many 
cities where a restricted book list prevails. Text- 
book publishers all feel that they have been fairly 
treated. There is no pressure brought to bear 
upon the board of education or the board of super- 
intendents to secure a monopoly of the book trade. 

If the board of education should decide to have 
a closely restricted text-book list in the near 
future, various influences with tremendous power 
would be brought to bear upon the individual 
members of the board of education and the board 
of superintendents to favor certain text-books, as 
the prize would be well worth working for. By 
the present plan nothing of the kind is attempted. 

In some cities, having a closely restricted list, 
a regular text-book list, and a supplementary list 
of books are provided. Principals and teachers 
then furnish their classes with sets of regular and 
supplementary books, and make little distinction 
in their use. A restricted list, under such con- 
ditions, is restricted only in name. 

The one argument most emphasized in favor of 
a closely restricted book list is the matter of ex- 
pense. Granted that there may be some saving in 
expense—a small saving, however—if a closely re- 
stricted book list is adopted, it is also true that the 
cost of having a variety of text-hooks need not be 
excessive or the expenditure wasteful. Where 
the expense of text-books is excessive, the fact 
may be attributed usually to the tendency on the 
part of the principal to invest his allowance 
unwisely. For instance, if three hundred geog- 
raphies are needed in a certain school it costs no 
more to get one hundred copies each of the three 
series, than to get three hundred copies of one 
series. By a proper exchange of books at stated 
intervals, the pupils may easily have the use of 
three sets of geographies instead of one at no in- 
crease in cost to the school. It is very desirable, 
a necessity, in fact, that pupils should have the 
use of of several reading books, and the principal 
who has access to an open list and supplies several 
classes of a certain grade with the same text-book 
makes a serious mistake. , 

From the fact that all of the schools of the city 
are now quite well supplied with text-books, an 
immediate change from the present plan toa closely 
restricted list would involve at first a very large 
outlay of money, at least one million dellars. 

The present plan of allowing each school a cer- 
tain apportionment—one dollar per pupil or the 
November registry for books and supplies in the 
kindergarten and primary department, two dollars 
and twenty cents in the grammar department, and 
six dollars in high schools—appears to be a reason- 
able one, not at all excessive. In the disposition 
of this amount for the purchase of needed books 
and supplies, the annual inventory and the requi- 
sitions of principals should be closely scrutinized 
by the district superintendent and by the supply 
department, and no school should be allowed to 
exceed this apportionment except for the best of 
reasons. If this is done thoroly and systematically, 
there will be no good ground for complaint of 


‘waste and extravagance. 


RESOLVED, That it is the sense of the Board of 
Superintendents that it is inadvisable to adopt a 
closely restricted book list by grades for the 
schools of this city. 

ANDREW W. EDSON, ) Commeéttos on Course of 


THOMAS S. O’BRIEN, Study, Libraries, Text- 
ALGERNON S. HIGGINS, ) Books, and Supplies. 
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Progress of School Gardens in the United States. 


Gleanings from a report u 
garden methods follow 
ment of Agriculture. 


It is obvious that no set of rules 
can be laid down for the manage- 
ment of a school garden. In the 
heart of a city the work may be 
an entirely different thing from 
what it is in a rural or semi-rural 
‘ district. In the city the main idea 
may be an esthetic one, combined 
with moral and physical training. 

The general trend of the work in 
this country is practical, so that 
its application will eventually have 
more or less effect upon our in- 
dustrial development. peventnses 

Agriculture.in its broadest sense 
is the primary basis of wealth in 
this country, and it seems essential 
that efforts should be made in our 
educational system to bring early 
to the mind of the child facts which 
will be of value as emphasizing the 
importance and necessity of agri- 
cultural work. There is no better 
way to do this than thru a well- 
managed and well-conducted sys- 
tem of school training. 


n some co-operative work with the normal schools of Washington, with notes on school- 
in other American cities, by B. T. Galloway, chief of the Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. Depart- 











At work in garden of Whittier School, Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 
School Garden Work at Hampton, Va. 

















Kindergarten Classes at the Wadsworth School, showing Garden with 288 Plats. 


School Garden Work at Hartford, Conn. | 


The bureau of plant industry in 
connection with the United States 


’ Department of Agriculture has been 


much interested in this educational 
movement. In 1902 the bureau 
received a request from Normal 
school No. 1 of Washington, D.C., 
for assistance and co-operation in 
its efforts to introduce gardening 
into the course of the school. The 
bureau responded gladly to this 
request. During the first year an 
elementary course was inaugu- 
rated. At the present time it has 
been so perfected that no text- 
book is required, books being used 
simply for reference. 

The work consists of simple ex- 
periments which are performed, 
and conclusions drawn from the 
results. Soils are brought from 
the school grounds and treated with 
different fertilizers, seeds are then 
planted, and the results carefully 
noted, including such observations 
as water-holding power of soils, 
conservation of water by soil mulch- 
ing, the essentials for germina- 
tion, and proper depths for plant- 
ing various seeds. 

Before the frost touches gera- 
niums, coleus, scarlet sage, and 
heliotrope, cuttings are made and 
placed in clean sand to root, thus 
furnishing material for school- 
ground decoration. During the 
winter these slips are potted and 
shifted into larger pots as re- 
quired, so that by spring the green- 
house is filled with material for 
distribution. 

Beside the herbaceous material 
already mentioned hard-wood, per- 
manent material, is used for cut- 
tings. Eight-inch cuttinsg of 
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privet and forsythia are kept 
during the winter under an open 
shed in flats filled with sand. 
In March these are sent to 
schools, with directions for 
planting. The demand for these 
cuttings is greater than the 
school can supply. 

Beside the work as outlined, 
the simple principles of land- 
scape gardening are taught— 
popularly known as the A B C 
of yardening: (A) keep open 
center; (B) plant in masses; 
and (C) avoid straight lines. 

These principles are thoroly 
taught by the study of examples 
of good and bad planting in the 
city and by stereopticon slides. 
Each student is required to 
draw to a scale and submit a 
scheme for planting a specific 
school ground. 

This first year’s plan, by 
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Normal School Students in a Greenhouse of the Dept. of Agriculture. 
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Plowing Furrows and Planting Tree Seeds, at Washington. 


which the student did the prac- 
tical out door work at home, 
was so satisfactory that no other 
method has been considered de- 
sirable. In many instances an 
entire neighborhood has been 
aroused to improve its back 
yards by the influence of a nor- 
mal student. 

In the spring of 1908 it was 
determined to test the practical 
application of the principles 
taught in regard to landscape 
gardening. To do this the 
grounds about the normal school 
were improved. 

First, two loads of manure 
were secured and spaded into 
the soil by the older boys, with 
tools brought from home. When 
this was done permanent shrub- 
bery was obtained for the back- 
ground of the garden, sufficient 
space being left for each child 
to plant a seed—purple flowering 
bean, morning glory, and dwarf 
nasturtium being chosen. 











This plan was entirely success- 
ful and has been followed for 
the past two years. 

One of the features of the 
course is the correlation of the 
work in the school-yard with the 
class-room work in nature study, 
reading, language lessons, com- 
position, spelling, drawing, and 
paper cutting. In the autumn 
of 1904 every child in one of the 
schools planted a bulb in the gar- 
den. The teacher of the second 
grade followed this planting by 
composition work and paper cut- 
ting of the tools used. The 
seventh and eighth grade teach- 
ers gave the following problems 
on planting day: 

(1) The department of agri- 
culture, in. 1903, ordered 171,- 
600 bulbs from Holland ; 145,200 
of these were distributed. This 
is what fractional part of the 
order ? 





Yard of Student, showing Open Lawn and Mass Border Planting. 
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(2) Hyacinth bulbs sell for 75 cents per dozen at 
the Center market. The Franklin school bought 
them at $3 per hundred wholesale. What per cent. 
was saved by so doing ? 

(8) The normal school has tulips for sale at 
75 cents per hundred, crocuses at 20 cents, and 
hyacinths at $3. What will your order of 40 cro- 
cuses and a dozen each of hyacinths and tulips 
cost ? 

Another interesting experiment was made in 
Washington to test the value of gardening as a 
suitable form of manual training for boys below 
the seventh grade. To begin with, a sixth-grade 
class of boys was selected to work the land 
assigned the normal school on the grounds of the 
department of agriculture. 

The work began March 1, 1904. Once a week, 
while the girls were at the cutting and fitting 
school, the boys reported at the normal workroom. 
The same plan of objective and experimental work 
was followed with them as with the normal stu- 
dents. Study of soils, fertilizers, seed sowing and 
mulching was made before the outdoor work be- 
gan. Each boy was assigned a plat 10 by 17 feet, 
paths 5 feet wide separating the plats. The meas- 
uring was done by the boys and was the most dif- 
ficult part of the work. 

The teacher who does this work for the first 
time must guard against too close planting, She 
—for in nine cases out of ten it is a woman—will 
be misled by the term “‘intensive farming,’’ and 
will plant so closely that by midsummer it is im- 
possible to work between the rows. Except for 
radishes it is not advisable to have less than a foot 
between rows. A foot and a half is more desir- 
able. Upon the control a teacher has over her 
class in the first planting lessons depends the ap- 
pearance of the garden later. There is no better 
object lesson toa lazy or careless boy than the 
little plants appearing above ground. Such boys 
at this time will sometimes hoe up their entire plats 
and replant them, because of the great difference 
apparent between their gardens and those of the 
more careful pupils. All things are not suitable 
for such small plats. Among vegetables radishes, 
lettuce, onions, bush beans, and tomatoes, if 
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trained to stakes, are the most satisfactory to 
children; petunias, nasturtiums, sweet alyssum, 
and verbenas flower all summer, so a bunch of 
flowers may be taken home at every lesson. 

By putting in a crop as soon as one has been 
exhausted on a sixteenth of an acre these sixth- 
grade boys raised 336 bunches of radishes, 110 
bunches of onions, 368 heads of lettuce, 89 bunches 
of beets, 8 bushels of beans, 7 bushels of tomatoes, 
7 bunches of carrots, and 1 peck of turnips, be- 
sides nasturtiums and petunias, many boxes of 
which found their way to the hospitals of the 
city. At regular market prices $55 worth of pro- 
duce has been gathered from this small plat. Ex- 
perienced farmers sometimes fail to do as well. 

The importance of thoro cultivation of the soil 
has been impressed upon the boys. Except for 
rains no water is put upon the gardens. The soil 
is thoroly worked once a week; the drier the 
weather the deeper the cultivation. The climate 
of Washington permits work upon the gardens late 
in the fall. 

There is no question in the minds of those in 
charge, of the value of the work. Proof was given 
the first season of the influence on the homes of 
the boys. With little expenditure for tools, fer- 
tilizers, and seeds, and in some cases renting land 
near schools, such opportunities could be givenfto 
every sixth-grade boy in the city. 

Miss Susan B. Sipe, teacher of botany at the 
normal school in Washington, has been the leading 
spirit in the advancement of the school garden 
work as above described. This fact led the secre- 
tary of agriculture to appoint her to visit several 
cities for the purpose of studying the development 
of the work, with a view to securing data 
which might be of value to others interested in 
the subject. During her absence Miss Sipe visited 
the following schools: School of Horticulture, 
Hartford, Conn.; Boston; Brookline, Mass.; State 
Normal School, Hyannis, Mass.; Worcester, Mass.; 
St. Louis; Cornell university; DeWitt Clinton Park, 
New York city; P. S. No. 4, New York city; 
Rochester; Garden School, Yonkers, N. Y.; Phila- 
delphia ; Hampton institute and the Home Garden- 
ing Association, Cleveland. 
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Temple Graded School, at Carrollton, Ga. 











J. S. Travis, County School Commissioner. 
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Once More the Financial Aspect. 
By Supt. WILLIAM E. CHANCELLOR, Paterson, N. J. 


Mr. Charles Dana Gibson, creator of “the Gibson 
Girl,”’ line artist in black and white, interpreter and 
to a degree satirist of modern American society, has 
retired to Europe to enjoy a fortune and toimprove 
himself in art. This is an instructive fact. Mr. 
Gibson has cleared, it is said, from $300,000 to $500- 
000 by his work. He is now thirty-eight years of age. 

It will be remembered that Alfred Tennyson made 
a fortune in England by writing real poetry. 

Neither Gibson nor Tennyson was a mercenary 
man. All the world liked their work. Both of 
them made their money by the practice of their arts. 

In England and in America, thousands of ambi- 
tious men have been inspired to follow the examples 
of Tennyson and Gibson, knowing that a genuine 
artist is sure of some reward and that he may win a 
fortune. Scores of singers and musicians, of actors 
and of novelists have made fortunes. Of course, 
some have died in poverty; and some because of 
poverty have been forced to abandon their arts. 
ic the exception merely brings the rule into clear 

ight. 

The critic who calls Charles Dana Gibson a “‘fakir”’ 
does not know a pure line when he sees it. It is true 
that Collier’s paid him $25,000 a year to draw for 
them; but his work was worth it. 

Every one knows that it is possible for a great 
physician or surgeon to earn $50,000 or $100,000 a 
year. Even in the ministry the salary of $20,000 
may be reached, and $12,000 to $15,000 is not un 
common in the great cities. Henry Ward Beecher 
earned by outside lecturing $75,000 to $100,000 a 
year. Several lawyers have become multimillion- 
aires, while in their profession $50,000 to $100,000 a 
year is by no means uncommon. 

But art! Well, art has never been supposed “‘to 
pay.” An artist is a “poor dog of a fellow.”” No 
sensible father ever wants his son to become an 
artist because artist has been supposed to be synony- 
mous with parasite or pauper. 

I have been thinking very seriously of this general 
matter. Is teaching an art like painting, or poetry, 
or singing? Or is teaching a profession like medi- 
cine or law or theology? By the economic test, it 
would seem to be neither. No teacher in America 
has ever made half a million dollars by teaching 
before he reached forty years of age as Artist Gibson 
has done. No teacher, not even the New York city 
superintendent or the president of Harvard has ever 
earned $100,000 a year by the practice of his pro- 
fession of teaching. 

Why not? 

Do not tell me that no teacher has ever been really 
worth to the world that amount. I can name a 
dozen who are, I know, really doing work worth 
$100,000 a year, by any sane standard or test as 
applied in these times to art, or to medicine, or to 
banking, or to any other necessary or valuable econ- 
omic or cultural activity. You who read this can 
name the very men of whom I am thinking. 

I asked, ‘‘why not?” 

I am going to give one answer. It is a big ques- 
tion; and the answers are numerous because they are 
all partial. My answer is that we indulge the world 
in its custom of belittling the work of the teacher, call 
it art or ‘adige po or what you will. This is the 
plain truth. I don’t say that the average superin- 
tendent is worth a dollar more than he gets or the 
average teacher either. I do say that teaching or 
educating (as I prefer to call it) is a work of such 
critical importance that, when well done, it is worth 
all honor and great financial reward, and the teachers 
should believe this. 

For myself, I hope to see the day when the great 
educator, the foremost man, will have the economic 
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ease to which any and every great man is clearly 
entitled. This is my apology for the European 
aristocracies, that they aim to honor “the great 
Duke,” the sincere poet, the true artist, the success- 
ful statesman. And I am glad that American 
democracy has swung into line by enriching one 
really good artist. 


BPR 
English School Building Regulations. 


The following is an extract from the British code 
regarding building regulations to be observed in 
planning and fitting up new buildings for elementary 
schools: 

Seats and desks should be provided for all the 
children, graduated according to their ages, and 
placed at right angles to the window-wall. (See also 
section 4 and rule 6, Part II.) The seats should be 
fitted with backs. 

An allowance of 18 inches per scholar at each desk 
and seat will suffice (except in the case of the dual 
desk), and the length of each group should therefore 
be some multiple of 18 inches, with gangways of 18 
inches between the groups and at the walls. In the 
case of the dual desk the usual length is 3 feet 4 in- 
ches, and the gangways 1 foot 4 inches. 

(a) In an ordinary class-room five rows of long 
desks or six rows of dual desks are best; but in a 
school-room or room providing for more than sixty 
children, there should not be more than four rows of 
long desks or five rows of dual desks. 

_If a school-room is 18 feet wide,. three rows of long 
desks or four of dual desks may be used; if the width 
is 22 feet, the rows may be four and five respectively. 

Long desks should be so arranged that the teacher 
can pass between the rows. Where dual desks are 
used this is not necessary, as the gangways give 
sufficient access; but the teacher should be able to 
pass behind the back row. 

(b) The desks should be very slightly inclined. An 
angle of 15° is sufficient. The objection to the flat 
desk is that it has a tendency to make the children 
stoop. A raised ledge in front of a desk interferes 
with the arm in writing. The edge of the desk when 
used for writing should be vertically over the edge 
of the seat. 

(c) Single desks are not necessary in an ordinary 
public elementary school. 


BPN 
A Revelation of the Czar’s Personality. 


For years past I have stood almost alore in 
maintaining that the czar was a man of great in- 
telligence, of keen appreciation, and intensely 


. conscientious. It is true that I had reasons for 


forming a judgment, as I have had the honor to 
meet the emperor on three occasions in private, 
and that is an advantage which most of those who 
abuse him have not enjoyed. Count Tolstoi, I 
see in his latest outpouring, actually declares that 
he knows that Nicholas II. is a most commonplace 
man, standing lower than the average level, 
coarsely superstitious and unenlightened. But 
Count Tolstoi has never met the emperor. He 
knows nothing about him, except from hearsay. 
If he had met him he would have been the first to 
admit that he had calumniated his sovereign. 

The late Mr. W. F. Holls, who was received by 
the emperor after the Hague conference, told me 
that he was astounded to find the czar so intelli- 
gent and cultured a man. Count Heyden, who 
formed one of the deputation that recently waited 
upon the emperor with the very plain-spoken ad- 
dresses from the zemstvos and the marechals de 
moblesse, has made no secret of his surprise on 
meeting the czar to find him so intelligent, so 
quick, so sympathetic, and so willing to hear plain 
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truths. An English military man who dined at 
Peterhof last week told me that in spite of all I 
had told him the conversation of Nicholas II. was 
to him a positive revelation. ‘‘I had no idea that 
he was such a man.”’ 

A similar revelation awaited the American am- 
bassador when he first met the emperor at close 
quarters. He found himself face to face with a 
sovereign who was, in the first place, a thoro 
gentleman, and therefore a man of his word, who 
spoke simply, clearly, and frankly as man to man. 
In the second place, instead of finding the weak, 
nervous, irritable creature broken down by threats 
of assassination, menace of revolution, and the 
terrible disasters of war, he found a man in per- 
fect health, whose composure was absolute, who 
faced the situation like a statesman with calm, 
clear, common sense. And in the third place, he 
found a monarch who reverenced his conscience 
as his king, and who without Fae pote or protes- 
tations was evidently only afraid of one thing, —of 
doing anything that he felt was false to his duty 
or dishonorable to his country.—W. T. Stead, in 
the American Monthly Review of Reviews. 


BPI 


The Congress of Childhood at Liege. 


By Will S. Monroe, State Normal School, Westfield, 
ass. 


In connection with the Belgian International 
Exposition, held at Liege during the current year, 
an international congress of childhood—the first of 
its kind—was organized. It was large in scope and 
included a wide range of interests touching the care 
and training of children and youth. 

Committees were organized in various countries 
and large interest in the congress was manifested. 
The sessions were held at Liege in September and 
prominent educators and reformers from most of the 
countries of Europe and America were represented 
on the program. 

The congress met in four separate sections. The 
first section was concerned with the study of children. 
Of the sixteen papers presented four were by Amer- 
icans. Professor William H. Burnham of Clark 
university presented the subject of school hygiene 
in relation to child study. Miss Anna Buckbee, of 
the State normal school at California, Penn., out- 
lined the connection of ‘the child study movement 
with the normal schools of the United States. Miss 
Harriet A. Marsh, principal of the Hancock school 
at Detroit, Michigan, traced the relation of parental 
clubs to the study of children. And the writer 
traced the development of the child study move- 
ment in the United States. Other notable papers 
before this section were by Professor Alfred Binet 
of the University of Paris; Prof. J. J. Van Biervliet 
of the University of Ghent, and Prof. J. Klootsema; 
of Alkmaar, Holland. 

The large section of the congress was devoted to 
the subject of education in the home. The size was 
so great, in fact, that it was found necessary to make 
three sub-divisions (1) General problems touching 
home education; (2) education in the family before 
the school age; (8) education in the family during the 
school pare Forty papers were read before the 
first sub-division, but none by Americans. Thirteen 
papers were read before the second sub-division with 
one American represented, Prof. Frederick Ely of 
Taylor university on the “Organization of Person- 
ality.” Thirty-three papers were read to the third 
departmental section on family education with one 
American on the program—Prof. Edwin Grant 
Dexter of the University of Illinois. 

The third section of the congress was concerned 
with the education of defective children. vosty 
papers bearing on the education of the blind, deaf, 
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feeble-minded, juvenile delinquent, abandoned, and 
neglected, were presented by representatives from 
most of the countries of Europe and America. Five 
Americans presented papers: Miss‘:Anna Gamewell, 
of the Reform School at Glen Mills, Penn., on the 
“Education of Juvenile Delinquents’’; Mr. Charles 
L. Brace of New York city on the “Care and Train- 
ing of Truants and Incorrigibles’; Miss Mary S. 
Garrett of Philadelphia on “Speech Instruction of 
the Deaf,’”’ and Director Michael Anagnos, of the 
Perkins Institution for the Blind, on the “Need of 
Culture in the Education of the Blind.” Two dis- 
tinguished English alienists—Dr. George E. Shuttle- 
worth and Dr. Fletcher Beach—read papers. 

The fourth section of the congress discussed gen- 
eral problems touching the protection of childhood 
and youth. Thirty-eight papers were presented, 
with two Americans on the program. Judge R. S. 
Tuthill of Chicago on the subject of “‘ Juvenile Courts 
in the United States,’”’ and Prof. Charles R. Hender- 
son of the University of Chicago on ‘Benevolent 
Movements in the United States for the Protection 
of Children.’”’ Many important hygienic problems 
were discussed before the fourth section of the Liege 
congress. Tuberculosis and the prevention of its 
spread among children was the subject of three 
papers. The alcohol habit and its dangers during 
childhood was the burden of nine papers and the 
premature use of tobacco of two papers. Vacation 
colonies and schools, playgrounds, and the like and a 
host of other social and hygienic problems were 
presented by many specialists and reformers. 

The papers for each section and sub-division were 
printed in advance in French so that members of the 
congress in attendance might, if they desired, make 
ate yo preparation for the discussions which fol- 

wed the reading of the papers. The seven volumes 
of the proceedings constitute a valuable collection of 
essays and discussions on all phases of childylife and 
training. More than a hundred Americans—indi- 
viduals and institutions—were members of the con- 
gress and the preceedings have already been sent to 
all members. 


BPX 


Educational Meetings. 


Nov. 29-Dec. 1.—Co-Operative Educational Commission of 
Virginia. Pres., D. S. C. Witchell, Richmond college. 
Chairman, Ex-Com. Gov. A. J. Montague, Waukesha. 

‘Dec.—North Dakota State Educational Association, 
retary, A.P. Hollis, Valley City. 

Dec.—Florida Educational Association, Miami. 

Dec. 26-28.—Kansas State Teachers’ Association, Topeka. 
President, Thomas W. Butcher, Wellington; secretary, 
Julia M. Stone, Concordia. 

Dec. 26-29.—Illinois State Teachers’ Association. 

Dec.26-29.—CaliforniaS tate Teachers’ Association, Berke- 
Sec’y, Mrs. M. M. 
Fitz Gerald, 405 Fillmore Street, San Francisco. 

Dec. 27-28.—South Dakota State Educational Association, 
Brookings. President, M. M. Ramer, Mitchell; secretary, 
Mrs. J. Jones, Jr., Hot Springs. 

Dec. 27-29.—New .York State Teachers’ Association, 
Syracuse ; Pres., F. D. Boynton, Ithaca. 

Dec.26-29. National Commercial Teachers’ Federation, at 
Chicago. Pres., C. P Zaner, Columbus, Ohio. 

Dec. 27-29. — Michigan State Teachers’ Association, at 
Lansing. 

Dec. 27-29.—Minnesota Educational Association. * , 

gg 27-29.—Nebraska State Teachers’ Association, Lin- 
coln. 

Dec. 27-29.—Missouri State Teachers’ Association, Jeffer- 
son City. 
gnere 27-29.—Arkansas State Teachers’ Association, Little 

oc 

Dec. 27-29.—Washington State Teachers’ Association, 
North gg Pres., x= t. J. A. Tormey, Spokane. 

Feb. 27 March 1.—Department of Superintendence, 
N. E. i ’ Peuisnille . 


See- 





You have read of the cures by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and 
you should have perfect confidence in in its merit. It will 
do you good. 
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School Gquipment and the Gducational Trade. 


Under this head are given practical suggestions concerning aids to 
material for schools and colleges. It isto be understood that all notes of schoo) su: 
ti i boards, superintendents, and teachers wil 
which will help them to keep up with the advances made in this importantfield. Corr 


advertisements are admit School 
ScHoon JOURNAL. 61 East 9th street, New York city. 


Trade Notes. 


The B. F. Sturtevant Company, Boston, Mass., recently 
secured the contract for the forge equipment of the Spring- 
field technical high school. The contract calls for twenty 
forges, with blower for furnishing blast and an exhauster for 
removing smoke. 

Mr. W. H. Wakeman, chief engineer of the New Haven 
high school, is contributing a series of monthly articles on 
engineering to Graphite, published by the Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J. 

The following remarkable letter was recently received from 
a school teacher by the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company. As 
published in Graphite it reads: ‘‘My friend.i wish you to 
send me a few samples of your pencils an send me a book to 
order from i should like to order a heap from you i am going 
to teach school after Oct. 25 i can order a heap from you and 
sell for you yours very truly.” 

The catalogs of the Craftsman Workshops at  egpan 
N. Y., under Gustave Stickley, are exceedingly useful to any 
who desire to fit up rooms in a dainty and artistic manner. 
One of the catalogs is a supplement to a larger and more 
complete one. It is devoted to craftsman furniture of all 
descriptions. The other displays a great variety of hand- 
wrought metal work. 

Hammacher, Schlemmer & Company have recently issued 
two catalogs of special interest to manual training teachers. 
The first is entitled, ‘‘ Wood Carving Tools and Accessories,”’ 
the second, ‘‘ Whittling Tray, Sloyd and Carvers’ Knives and 
Pierce’s Patent Saw Table.’’ In these catalogs those inter- 
ested in up-to-date materials for manual training work will 
find descriptions and illustrations of many useful articles. 
The numerous requests for these catalogs prove that they 
are fulfilling their mission in spreading abroad the information 
so long sought for by disciples of manual training. 

The home address of Hammacher, Schlemmer & Company 
is Fourth avenue and Thirteenth street, New York city. 

The demand for the general line of crayons manufactured 
7 the Binney & Smith ery: 81-83 Fulton street, New 

ork, and particularly for Crayola and the An-Du-Septic 
School Crayons, has increased so rapidly of late that this 
enterprising firm is now considering an extension of the 
plant to about double its present capacity. School teachers 
and principals interested in Crayola and An-Du-Septic School 
Crayon can obtain free samples and descriptive pamphlets by 
expressing a desire for them to the Binney & Smith Company. 
These specialties are well worth investigating. 

Teachers and students of histology, physiology, zoology; 
botany and kindred subjects ought to have the catalog of 
the Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, of Rochester, N. Y. 
The catalog contains a revised and classified list of all kinds 
of microscopic preparations. 

Architects, engineers, artists and students will find the 
catalog of the American Drafting Furniture Company, of 
Rochester, N. Y., of practical help in selecting drawing tables, 
drawing boards, filing cabinets, and drawing desks. 

One of the features of the large factory of the L. C. Smith 
& Brothers Typewriter Co., at Syracuse, N. Y., is the beauti- 
ful and cosey grill room maintained especially for the accom- 
modation of employes of the firm. 

Early in October a fire visited the South Boston factory of 
the J. L. Hammett gy oe Altho the fire was rather 
serious, destroying more than 2,000 wall maps and a large 
number of hyloplate blackboards, repairs have been nak, 
and the factory is now running to its full capacity. The loss 
was covered by insurance. 

_ The temporary inconvenience has not lessened the enthu- 
siasm of the firm in the least. Mr. Young reports that they 
are having the best fall business in their experience. There 
is an increased demand this year for manual training goods 
such as raffia, reed, and rug yains. 

The Harmon & Dow Company, of St. Paul, state agents for 
the Williams Typewriter, recently placed a number of the 
Williams machines with the Globe business college and the 
Cretin high school, both located in St. Paul. 

Mr. G. W. Bacon, London publisher of Bacon’s Excelsior 
Wall Maps, is visiting this country. He recently spent a 
week in Boston with the J. L. Hammett Company, who are 
the United States agents for the Excelsior Wall Maps. 

_ The claim that the Isaac Pitman Shorthand has completely 
circumnavigated the globe is certainly well founded, and has 
recently been further emphasized by the adoption of this 
system into the ag schools of the Republic of Panna, and 


of San Juan, P. Other schools having adopted this system 
pote Pea Grove (N. J.) high school, Norristown (Pa.) high 
00 


Peekskill (N: Y.) high school, Morris evening high 
school, New York city, i? a h ols, Olive 


earny (N. J.) public schools, Oliver 


teaching and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new 


lies are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid 
nd many valuable notes from the educational supply market 
espondence is invited. Address letters to Haitor of Tux 


Ames high school, North Easton, Mass., Somerville (N. J.) 
high school, etc., etc. 
* Mr. John A. Walker, Vice-President of the Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Company, was recently elected First Vice-President 
of the National Association of Stationers, at their meeting 
recently held in St. Louis. Mr. Walker was formerly presi- 
dent of the board of education, for two terms, in Jersey City. 
Mr. Reed, of the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., ever courteous 
and always popular with teachers, attended the New York 
State Superintendents’ Meeting at Buffalo and presented the 
virtues of the Dixon pencils and crayons. It is one of the 
pleasures of these meetings to have a chat with Reed. 


How the Race Was Won. 

When the news came out last June that Syracuse university 
had won the four-oared event in the annual regatta on the 
Hudson, few people knew the little story behind that victory. 
It seems that a meeting of the board of directors of the L. C. 
Smith & Brothers Typewriter Company was scheduled for 
the day following that of the 1904 regatta. Naturally there 
was more talk about rowing than about typewriters. Several 
directors ce pinet ae a regret that Syracuse university had not 
been entered in the ’Varsity Four, an event in which the local 
men had never competed. 

Within fiye minutes a resolution was presented and unani- 
mously adopted providing for the construction of the best 
four-oared shell that money could produce, to be built under 
the personal direction of Navy Coach TenEyck, at the expense 
of the L. C. Smith & Bros. ewriter Company. 

This was telegraphed to the Coach at his home in Worcester, 
Mass., and ke responded with the promise to produce a crew 
worthy of the craft. 

How well Ten Eyck kept that promise the records of the 
Intercollegiate Rowing ciation show. Incidentally it 
may be said that Syracuse, besides winning the ’Varsity Four 
in record rk time, captured second place in both the 
Freshman and ’Varsity Eights, defeating in the former, 
Columbia and Pennsylvania, and in the latter Georgetown, 
Columbia, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. 


Remington Typewriter Improvements. 

One of the most important improvements recently made 
upon the Remington Typewriter is a new escapement. This 
improvement is of. great importance, because it is the all- 
important feature of the typewriter. In briefly describing 
the escapement the New York Tribune says that it is the 
“letter spacing mechanism, in other words, it is the feature 
which makes the machine ‘go.’’’ On the escapement depends 
the speed of the machine, its ease of operation, the accurac 
of the letter spacing, in fact, almost every quality by whic 
the work of a good typewriter is known. 

“The Remington Topeutiter has always been the pioneer 
in every improvement of the escapement. Years ago it 
introduced the so-called wheel escapement, which led to a 
— revolution in the typewriter mechanics of the time. 

he escapement of the new Remington models marks a new 
departure equally vital. Operators who have used these new 
Remington models testify that they have set a new standard 
for speed, lightness and evenness of operation and faultless 
regularity and beauty of work.” 


Largest School Bell in the World. 


When the new buildings of City college, on Washington 
Heights, New York city, are dedicated, sometime coren the 
coming winter, the students will be assembled by the peals 
from the largest school bell in the world. This bell, which is 
of the 7,000 B cwnee pattern, has been ordered from the 
Meneely Bell Company of Troy, N. Y. Some years ago this 
same firm manufactured a similar bell for St. Agnes’ hapel, 
in West Ninety-second street, New York city. 


The Monarch Typewriter. 


During the summer Putman’s Jowrnal(London), published 
an interesting interview with Mr. Geo. W. Dickerman, Vice- 
President of the Monarch Typewriter Company in England. In 
this interview Mr Dickerman gives quite an extended survey 
of the history of the Monarch Typewriter. In answering a 
es question as to the origin of the Monarch typewriter, 

r. Dickerman said he supposed it was simply a mantpestatio’ 
of the thought that had shown itself almost everywhere in 
the desire to produce a ba gre that would write in sight. 
“‘T am sure,” he continued, ‘‘that the first man who made a 
HP ea would very gladly have made it to write in sight 

e had known how, but he did not know how to do it. Other 
machines claiming visible writing have been produced, but we 
claim that no machine has ever been produced with writing 
in such full sight. With the Atmel everything is visible 
from the first letter to the last period, and at the same time 
the operator sees how it is done. The very great advance we 
have made in this matter of visible writing is in our type-bar, 
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The Monarch Typewriter. 


The typewriter may be said to consist of the type-bar and its 
attachments. Now, we have taken the form of construction 
which has been tried and proved in all'the successful machines 
of the last twenty-five or thirty years, and we have placed 
that in the improved or front strike position—in a visible 
writing position, with nothing to obstruct the view of the 
writing as it proceeds. This is the chief aim of the Monarch.’’ 

In referring to the details of the machine Mr. Dickerman 
called attention to the unusual lightness of touch of the 
Monarch. ‘‘This has been secured,” he said, ‘“‘by a new 
method of type-bar leverage, which is under the regulation 
and control oF the operator. Then there is the great advan- 

e we have gained in adding to the experience of the last 
thirty years of typewriter construction, by giving the operator 
the advantage of a front strike, and writing in full sight. 
Then, no matter how good your type-bar may be, if the thing 
against which it strikes is faulty, your writing will be bad, but 
we have a rigid carriage, and this gives a clear impression. 
The machine gives the operator the advantages of a light 
touch, a sharp, rapid blow, and a quick return. There is a 
double ribbon movement, up and down as well as from side 
to side, and that means that the ribbon is not worn in a 
groove, but that every part of the surface of the ribbon is 
utilized. The ribbon also automatically reverses when you 
come to the end. The Monarch commends itself to the busi- 
ness man because it is strong and substantially made, and 
therefore durable, and to the operator because of the light- 
ness of touch and many conveniences, and that means less 
fatigue, which is a point for the business man, who has to 
pay for the work, as well as for the operator who does the 
work. Yes, the Monarch is a machine for writing figures 
as well as letters; it has a tabulator and you have merely to 
depress this key, and arrange the stops at the back in order 
to write columns of figures.” 


A Run on Clocks. 


The Fred Frick Clock Company, of Waynesboro, Pa., is 
having an unusually successful fall business. Among the 
orders — received for the Frick Time and Program 
systems are the following: Public Schools of Porto Rico; 
high school, Racine, Wis.; Collegiate Institute, Stratford, 
Ont.; new high school, Altoona, Pa.; Teachers’ College, St. 
Louis, Mo.; State School of Science, Wahpeton, N. D.; Girls’ 
high school, Philadelphia; high school, Elgin, Ill.; Le Roy, 
high school, Le Roy, N. Y.; Cheltenham high school, Phila- 
delphia; {public school, Walton, N. Y.; girls’ high school, 
Lancaster, Pa.; Miss Chapin’s School forjGirls, New 
and Homewood School, Pittsburg, Pa. 


A Shorthand Controversy. 


Not long since a correspondent of the New York Tribune 
stated that a few years after Sir Isaac Pitman invented his 
system of phonography he concluded to inverse a part of the 
vowel scale. Later on, says the writer, Mr. Pitman changed 
his mind and desired to return to the vowel system as first 
put forth, but was prevented from doing so by the influence 
of his sons. 

In a reply to these statements, Mr. Clarence A. Pitman of 
New York, the representative and publisher of the authorized 
text-books written by his illustrious father, declared that 
there was no foundation for the second statement, which 
intimated that Sir Isaac Pitman has been influenced by his 
80 


ork city, 


ns. 
“The merits of the new vowel scale introduced by Isaac 
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Pitman,”’ writes his son, ‘were immediately 
recognized as a vast Bey mong and several 
American adapters of the Isaac Pitman system, 
realizing the superiority of the change, at once 
incorporated it into their text-books.”’ 

The correspondent further stated that the New 
York board of education had adopted the Eng- 
lish system of the Isaac Pitman phonography 
and not the American. Here again his state- 
ment is contradicted by Mr. Clarence Pitman, 
who says: ‘‘The Isaac Pitman ‘Shorthand In- 
structor,’ the official text-book adopted by the 
board of education, is from cover to cover an 
American production, being printed in New York 
and — duly entered at Washington.” 

In addition to his other misstatements the cor- 
respondent said that the board of education 
had adopted the system for only five years, and 
regrets the fact. as being an experiment and 
detrimental to the interests of the school sys- 
tem. In reply to this Mr. Pitman says that a 
little careful investigation on the part of the 
writer would have revealed the fact that the 
Isaac Pitman system has been taught in the 
schools of New York city for upward of ten 
years, and that the new five-year adoption is 
only a continuation of the contract. 


A New Physical Globe. 


In addition to their exténsive line of up-to-date 

maps, C.S. Hammond & Company, of NewYork, 

are calling the attention of educators to Hammond’s New 
Physical Globe. This globe is fourteen inches in diameter 
and is truly a beautiful and ornamental feature for any 





Hammond’s New Physical Globe. 


school-room, as well as an exceedingly useful one. In fact, 
it is probably one of the most satisfactory globes on the 
market. The great political divisions are clearly indicated 
by lines in color. The chief cities and towns of the world 
are printed in large-sized letters. All the features, including 
lakes, seas, steamer routes, ocean currents, and names of 
places, are extremely legible. 


Class, College and Fraternity Pins. 


The Bunde & Upmeyer erm age the well-known manu- 
facturing jewelers of Milwaukee, Wis., inform us that the 
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demand for high-grade class and fraternity pins and badges is 
greater this year than ever before. The department devoted 
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to the making of emblems is working overtime to keep up 
with the orders. The accompanying illustrations of class 
pins and emblems give an idea of the variety and excellence 
of the work done by this firm. 





Eberhard Faber, New York, reports that the coming year 
is expected to be the most prosperous in the history of the 
business. Already the factory is two months behind{with 
orders. One of the favorite sets of pencils, among the 
schools, is the set seen in the accompanying illustration. It 








A Compact Set of Drawing Pencils. 


is composed of twelve different colors for drawing purposes, 
especially for maps. The lead used has been carefully se- 
lected. The following colors are found in the box: Black; 
purple; blue; green, dark; green, light; blue, light; yellow; 
orange; pink; red; crimson, and brown. 


Publisher and a Moose. 


H. D. Newson, of Newson & Company, recently returned 
from a pleasant and poe hunting trip in the wilds of 
Canada. In spite of Mr. Newson’s modest declaration that 
he is not much of a sportsman rumor has it that on this trip 
he succeeded in bringing down the largest moose that has been 
taken out of Canada this season, so far as is known. When 
questioned, Mr. Newson finally admitted that this story was 
true and said that the horns of the moose had a spread of 
sixty-four inches from the extreme points, and they contained 
twenty-six points, twelve being on one side and fourteen on 
the other. 

Mr. Newson’s companion on the hunting trip was H. R. 
Butler, son of the late J. A. Butler, formerly manager of the 
Globe School Book Company. Mr. Butler also secured a 
fine set of horns. The camp was located on Round Lake in 
the Lake Temagami region, some 300 miles north of Toronto. 
The hunters made their headquarters at Keewaydin camp 
on Lake Temagami, which is conducted by A. S. Gregg Clarke 
of the Ashville School, N. C., assisted by Mr. G. W. i esieean 
of the Hill school, and Mr. A. B. Hall of the Hotchkiss school. 

The horns captured by Mr. Newson, and Mr. Butler are 
being mounted, and they will soon be on exhibition, not only 
to prove that this is no fish storv, but to show what a school 
book publisher can do in an emergency. 





_ The best that money can buy should be your aim in choos- 
a ra meer and this Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It cures when 
others fail. 
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Publishers’ Notes. 


The illustrations”in® George Gilbert’s book, “Cathedral 
Cities of England,’’ are exceedingly rare and beautiful. An 
attempt to describe adequately the exquisite coloring of the 
illustrations would be impossible. en Mr. Preston, of 
Dodd, Mead & Co. showed the writer the advance sheets of 
the book, he declared that the ‘‘illustrations were the most 
beautiful ever published.’”’ The work was done in England 
by a coloring process as yet untried in this country. 


W. T. Hornaday’s “‘ American Natural History,” published 
by the Scribners, is Somning to be recognized as a standard 
reference book on natural history. The school board of 
Detroit, Mich., has ordered a large number of copies of the 
book. The board expects to place these copies on the desks 
4 the teachers of all the public schools of a certain grade in 
that city. . 


During the past summer W. R. Jenkins, publisher of for- 
eign text-books, has been paying especial attention to the 
publication of important text-books for veterinary colleges. 
_ Mr. Jenkins reports that the outlook for the present year 
is most promising. 

Sykes’ ‘‘English Composition,’ issued last s 4," by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, is having a remarkable ole. ore 
than 16,000 copies have already been sold. 


Messrs. Maynard, Merrill & Co.,. New York, have in press 
for immediate publication Graded Poetry Readers in seven 
volumes, covering the first eight years of school work. The 
first volume includes work for the first two years, and each 
of the succeeding volumes contains work for one year. The 
selections have been made by Miss Katharine D. Blake, 
Principal Girls’ Department, Public School No. 6, New York 
city, and Miss Georgia Alexander, Supervising Principal, 
Indianapolis, Ind. ‘The volumes are uniform in size, 96 
pages, bound in boards with cloth back, and will be sold 
separately. This plan of publication makes it possible now 
for the first time to secure at a nominal price a wealth of 
supplementary reading in poetry for a single grade without 
the necessity of purchasing at the same time a large amount 
of a for other grades for which there is no immediate 
need. 


The Graphic System of Medial Penmanship, by Edwin 
Shepard, is not only on the New York city list for 1906, but 
has been adopted by several other large cities since its 
appearance three months ago. Parker P. Simmons is the 
publisher. Mr. Simmons is about to issue ‘“‘An Algebra for 
Grammar Schools,’”’ by Charles A. Hobbs, A. M. 


Charles Coleman Stoddard, formerly connected with D. 
Appleton & Co., is now with the Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

r. Stoddard is well known among the bookmen thruout 
the country. His many friends wish him unlimited success 
in his new work. 


‘Freckles,’ a delightful nature story by Gene Stratton 
Porter, published by Doubleday, Page & Company, has been 
adopted by a number of schools as a book for supplementary 
reading. 


William G. Preston, advertising manager for Dodd, Mead 
& Company, is business manager of The Bookman. 


Conn’s ‘‘Elementary Physiology and Hygiene,” published 
by Silver, Burdett and Company, continues to meet with 
the cordial appreciation of educators thruout the country. 


F. 8. Hackett, of the educational department of Doubleday, 
Page & Company, has resigned, to accept the position as 
associate ee, et Si and business manager in the Berkeley 
school, New York city. 


Buehler’s Modern English Grammar, Buehler & Hotchkiss’ 
Modern English Lessons, Newson’s Elective System of Writ- 
ing Books, and Newson’s Spelling Blanks, all published by 
Newson & Company, have been adopted for exclusive use in 
- ublic schools of Greenwich, Conn., and surrounding 

istricts. 


Moffat, Yard & Company are bringing out ‘The Story 
Bible,” by Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster. This well-known 
writer has endeared herself to thousands of readers thru her 
sweet personality and helpful suggestions. In this book she 
has retold for children the old stories of the Bible in a way 
that is sure to leave lasting impressions upon young minds. 


The Macmillan. Company expect to publish very soon a 
volume on ‘‘The Biology of the Frog.’ The author is Prof. 
S. J. Holmes, of the University of Wisconsin. The author’s 
object, say the publishers, is to give the ae of the frog, 
treating at length of the habits and natural history of the 
animal. 


In the early part of October the University of Chicago 
Press issued a new book by President Harper, entitled, ‘‘The 
Prophetic Element in the Old Testament.” The same pub- 
lishers have issued recently the following books, which 
ought to appeal especially to teachers: ‘‘The Trend in Higher 
Education” by President Harper, and ‘‘Place of Industries 
in Elementary Education,” by Katharine E. Dopp. 
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Doubleday, Page & Company are issuing a beautiful edition 
of ‘‘Rip Van Winkle,” illustrated by the well-known English 
artist, Arthur Rackhaw. This is the first time any of Mr. 
Rackhaw’s drawings have appeared in this country. 


Dr. W. A. P. Martin recently returned to the United States 
from a three-year visit to China. During his absence he was 
associated with Viceroy Chang Chih Tung, of Central China, 
in an effort to spread the cause of education in that country. 
He will remain in this country but a short time, and says that 
on his return to China he will assist in the formation of a 
Union college in Peking. The new institution will be sup+ 

orted jointly by the missionary societies of the Methodist, 
Cosavegations!: and Presbyterian churches. This is a large 
and important movement, and it is planned to be a model 
for the guidance of the Chinese government schools. Dr. 
Martin announces that he expects to bring out a small book 
embodying his two latest lectures, ‘‘The = China,” 
a drama in five acts, and ‘‘Three Years in Central China with 
Viceroy Chang.” The Revell Company will pub:ish the 
book. 


Everett T. Tomlinson’s new book for boys, ‘‘The Red 
Chief,” ought to find a welcome place in school libraries. 
It is the story of the Cherry Valley massacre and of Brant’s 
deeds in the year 1778. As Mr. Tomlinson is known to have 
spared no pains to base his accounts upon events that actually 
occurred, the book is, therefore, of actual historical value, 
besides being extremely interesting to young people. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. are the publishers. 


Frye’s Geo hies, Mother Tongue, Book 1, and Agri- 
wien for en. published by Ginn & Co., have been 
adopted by the Missi ippi Text-Book Commission. The 
Medial Writing Books, ae by Ginn & Co., have 
been adopted at Ithaca, N. 


Bigelow’s ‘‘How Nature Study Should Be Taught,” pub- 
lished by Hinds, Noble & te has been placed on the 
State Reading Circle list of West Virginia as one of the books 
in the supplementary course for 1905-06. Dr. Bigelow is 
nature study editor of St. Nicholas Magazine and associate 
editor of the Popular Educator, and is one of the most 
eminent students of the day in this field. 


One of the most important books issued this fall will be 
“‘Medieval and Modern History,” by Prof. Henry E. Bourne 
of Western Reserve university. Professor Bourne will be 
remembered by his well-known book on the ‘“‘Teaching of 
History,” which did so much to establish his reputation as 
one of the most prominent teachers of history in this country. 
The new book will be published by Longmans, Green & Co. 


On account of the steady growth of the house of A. S. 
Barnes & Co., it has become necessary to secure additional 
rooms adjoiming the offices at 156 Fifth avenue, New York. 
One of the reasons for the move is the increasing demand 
for the books along educational lines, published by the 
house, representing among other departments, history, sci- 
ence, art, civics, and supplementary reading. A valuable book 
has been added recently to the science department, entitled, 
“The New Knowledge,” by Prof. R. K. Duncan. This is 
indispensable to teachers of chemistry and physics, and its 
appreciation the general public is indicated by the fact 
that it is already in its fourth edition. 


Arthur Sullivan Gale, joint author of Smith and Gale’s 
“Elements of Analytic Geometry” and ‘‘Introduction to 
Analytic Geometry,” published by Ginn & Co., is to have 
charge of the department of mathematics at the University 
of Rochester. 


W. S. Shearer, Chicago manager for Newson & Co., pub- 
lishers, enjoyed a unique camping experience during the past 
summer in the Rocky Mountain region of Colorado. e is 
now back in Chicago ready for the winter’s campaign. 


Hugh Black, author of books on “Friendship” and ‘‘Work,” 

ublished by Fleming H. Revell Company, recently arrived 
in New York from Glasgow. Mr. Black wil lecture in the 
Union Theological Seminary this winter. The lectures will 
be in two series, ‘‘The Christian Minister and His Work” and 
“The Christian Minister and Apostolic Theology.” They 
will be addressed particularly to men already in the ministry. 


Doubleday, wi. & ant, are preparing to issue rather 
a remarkable book, entitled, ‘‘ Flashlights in the Jungle,” by 
the German naturalist, C. G. Schillings. The illustrations are 
more than 300 in number and are exceedingly unique. There 
has been no posing, the ney 28 were taken in many 
unexpected and unusual places and show the animals of the 
jungle in all their varying moods and habits. The publishers 
expect, and rightly, that there will be a t demand for 
this book for school libraries. Unfortunately a complication 
regarding the book has arisen between Doubleday, Page & 
Company, and H & Brothers. It seems that Harper & 
Brothers were nearly 4 to put the book on the market 
when Doubleday, Page & Company announced that they had 
in press the only authorized and complete edition, and that 
the Harper edition is a “pirated” and incomplete one. How 
the controversy will terminate remains to be seen. 
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F Charles Battell Loomis has returned to his home in New 
Jersey from a pleasant summer in Connecticut.. His new 
nove , “‘Minerva’s Manoeuvres,” published by A. S. Barnes 
& Co., is having a successful run. 


On the first of November, Charities of New York and 
The Commons of Chicago were merged into one publication. 
The combined weekly journal is a distinctly American idea— 
more or less of a co-operative undertaking among those who 
know conditions first hand and are shouldering such move- 
ments as housing and child labor reform, the prevention of 
tuberculosis, and the social utilization of public schools. The 
editorship will be in the hands of Edward T. Devine of New 
York, and Graham Taylor of Chicago. 

While neither periodical has hitherto gained a general 
circulation, they have been read to a remarkable degree by 
editors, teachers, public officials, the executive officers of 
organizations, and others who get at the public opinion of 
the community. : 

To develop this educational work along national lines, a 
publication committee has been organized, with Robert W. 
de Forest, former Tenement House Commissioner of New 
York, as chairman, and including Jane Addams and Margaret 
Dreier Robins of Chicago; Jacob A. Riis, Frank Tucker and 
Robert S. Brewster of New York; Daniel C. Gilman, Balti- 
more; Robert Treat Paine, Arthur F. Estabrook, Joseph Lee 
and John F. Moors of Boston; Simon N. Patten, Philadelphia; 
and S. W. Woodward, Washington. 


Mr. W. E. Cochrane, of the Prang Educational Company, 
recently returned from a business trip to Chicago. 


In order to meet the growing need of the high schools for 
a suitable text-book on commercial geography the American 
Book Commany bes issued Gannett, Garrison, and Houston’s 
‘*Commercial graphy.” 


Brentanos have acquired by purchase the plates and entire 
stock of the books formerly published by the Scott-Thaw 
Company. 


Charles A. Keane, principal and head of the department of 
chemistry and metallurgy at the Sir John Cass Technical 
institute, London, has undertaken the translation of a well- 
known German work, ‘‘ Technical Methods of Chemical Analy- 
sis,’’ by Dr. George Lunge, Professor of Technical Chemistry 
at Zurich. D. Van Nostrand & Co. have arranged for the 
American sale of this book. 


The new French Reader by Professor Ranbeau, which 
Messrs. Henry Holt & Company ‘have in press, is based upon 
the Prey Bre singe ‘“‘Chrestomathie Francaise,” but is not 
like the larger work in phonetic characters. The matter of 
the new book is more vivacious and interesting in style than 
that of the traditional French reader and includes selections 
in both prose and verse. The brevity of the book is in accord 
with the present tendency not to tarry long on a reader. 


A general catalog of current school and college text-books 
issued by all the American publishers has been received from 
Baker & Taylor Co. 


The Century Company announces for fall issue ‘‘ Washing- 
ton the Promoter,” being the first complete printing of the 
diary kept by George Washington for September, 1784, durin; 
his journey in the Ohio basin in the interest of a commercia 
union between the Great Lakes and the Potomac river. The 
commentary upon this interesting text has been prepared by 
Archer Butler Hulbert. 

Little, Brown & Company, Boston, will publish in Novem- 
ber a school edition of ‘‘ Mein of Old Greece,’”’ by Miss Jennie 
Hall. The material is simple enough to be read with ease b 
children of the fourth grade in the common schools. This is 
an important addition to the list of supplementary readers. 


D. Appleton & Company are issuing the following books 
under the title of Appleton’s Classical Library: 

Herodotus’ History of Greece; Livy’s History of Rome; 
Froude’s Julius Cxsar; Hallam’s History of the Middle Ages, 
2 vols.; Carlyle’s French Revolution, 2 vols.; Franklin’s 
Autobiography and Poor Richard’s Almanac; De Tocque- 
ville’s Democracy of America, 2 vols. 


The John Lane Company, New York, has issued, as a 
supplement to the series of international studies, a volume 
entitled, ‘‘Art in Photography.” 


Frances E. Blodgett and Andrew B. Blodgett, the latter 
superintendent of schools at Syracuse, N. Y., are preparing 
a series of readers to bear the imprint of Ginn & Co. The 
Primer, and First and Second Readers are ready. 


During the last month Dodd, Mead & Co. have issued an 
entirely new work by Prof. Ettore Pais, of the University of 
Naples, entitled ‘‘ Ancient Legends of Roman History.’”’ The 
manuscript was translated by Mario E. Cosenza, of the College 
of the City of New York. 

Two new books to be brought out aq f 4 The Macmillan 
Company are ‘‘A People at School,”’ by H. Fielding Hall, and 
‘*Micky,” by Evelyn Sharp. The latter will be illustrated by 
H. M. Brock. The same house also announces for early pub- 
lication a uniform edition in six volumes of the novels of 

harles Lever, with the original illustrations. 
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received an order for a 


Doubleday, Page & Co. recent] 
y Life” from a Russian 


copy of Helen Keller’s MH nay. of 
prisoner of war at Shizuaka, Japan. 


Ginn & Company announce the publication of a new book, 
‘‘Northern Trails,” b illiam J. Long, on September 21st. 
It. comprises a collection of entirely new stories dealing with 
animal life in the far north, and it is sure to receive a warm 


welcome. 
BPN 
November Magazines. 
Articles of Especial Interest to Teachers. 


THE CENTURY. 
in Egypt: The Tomb of thé Parenst of 


enry Coopley Greene. 
itman in Camden. (Illustrated). By 


7 A enn he phe 

ii (illustrate 

With Walt Wh 

Horace Traubel. 
The Panama Canal (illustrated), by Wm. Barclay Parsons. 


APPLETON’S BOOKLOVERS’ MAGAZINE. 

Recent College Architecture, I. (illustrated) by Christian 
Brinton. 

The Commodores of the Navy of the United Colonies (illus- 
trated), by Martin I. J. Griffin. 
é oo aa with the Clouds (illustrated), by William G. Fitz 

erald. 

a Tax We Pay to Insects (illustrated), by Clifford How- 
ard. 

Japan: Our New Rival in the East. I. Japan’s Impending 
Dominance of the Pacific, by Harold Bolce. 


MC CLURE’S MAGAZINE. 
Reminiscences of a Long Life (illustrated), by Carl Schurz. 
The Railroad Rate, a study in commercial autocracy, by 
ae Stannard Baker. . 
ioneer Transportation in America, by Charles F. Lummis. 


COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE. 
FP vn America People the World? (illustrated). Daniel T. 
ierce. 

Some Notes on the Recent Eclipse (illustrated), by Camille 
Flammarion. 

The Eclipse Seen from a Spanish Mountain ‘(illustrated), 
by Gabielle Renaudot. 

Separation of Church and State in France. Introduction. 
George H. Casamajor. The Government View, George 
Climenceau. The Orthodox, Conservative View, Marquis 
de Castellane. ‘ 

. Transforming the World of Plants (illustrated), by Garrett 
P. Serviss. 
| THE DELINEATOR. 

Education for Life Thru Living, by Dr. William H. Max- 
well, superintendent of schools, New York city. 

Art Studies and Successful Work (following an interesting 
article in the October number on ‘‘The Truth Concerning Art 
Schools”). M. H. Vorse. 

THE TECHNICAL WORLD. 

Oceans of Oil (illustrated), by Geo. E. Walsh. 

Fe Wars on Mosquitoes (illustrated), by John Elfreth 
atkins. 


Where History Was Made. A Picture Story. 
é Four Years’ Work on One Lens (illustrated), by John L. 
owan. 


Engineering Progress, a series of interesting comments 

(illustrated. ) 
THE READER MAGAZINE. 

A Question of Organization. 

The Fight for Life in San Francisco, by Frances Benson 
(illustrated). 

Our Own Times, a department of men, women, and affairs, 
books, the arts, and the drama. 


SCRIBNER’S. 


Letters and Diaries of George Bancroft III: Paris from 
1847 to 1849, by George Bancroft, edited by M. A. De Wolfe 
Howe (illustrated). 

The Hope for Labor Unions, J. Laurence Laughlin. 

The Field of Art. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 

The Slave Trade of To-day, Part IV. ‘‘The Hungry 
Country,” by age eA W. Nevinson. 

Shakespeare’s ‘‘King Henry VI,” Part II. Critical Com- 
ment by Ernest Rhys. 

My Antarctic Explorations, by Dr. Jean B. Charcot. 

Insect Herds and Herders, by H. C. McCook. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 

The Commercialization of Literature, by Henry Holt. 

Immigration and the South, by Robert DeCourcey Ward. 

Telephone Development in the United States, by Frederick 
W. Coburn. 

How Statistics are Manufactured. The experiences of a 
census taker, by William G. Allen. 

Significant Books of Science, by E. T. Brewster. 

Korea and Manchuria under the New Treaty, by K. Asa- 
awa. 
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NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


The Portsmouth Peace Conference. F. de Martens. 

Japan’s Commercial Aspirations, by Frederic C. Penfield. 

The Jew in America, by Prof. Abram S. Isaacs. 

The Modern Novel and the Modern Play, by Brander 
Matthews. 

A Pension Fund for College Professors, by Charles F. 
Thwing. 

The General Situation in Morocco, by Ion Perdicaris. 
wen of Federal Railroad Regulations, by J. Walter 

rd. 

BOOK NEWS. 


Lesser Literary Centers. II. Northampton, Mass. 


‘Lyman P. Powell. 


Italian Literary psychology. Joseph Spencer Kennard. 
The Sonnet. Wiltam ‘A. bradle 3 
With the New Books. Talcott Williams. 
Two Novels of Unusual Merit. 
Umbria Mystica. 
Studies in Literary Criticism. 
The History of Music. 
Essays and Letters for Booklovers. 
The Author of ‘‘ John Inglesant.”’ 
Mr. Carnegie’s Life of Watt. 
New Books of Fiction in Every Field. 
COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA. 


Country Homes of Famous Americans. XVII.. James 
Madison, by Oliver B. Capen. 
New Hampshire—A State for Sale at $10 an Acre, by 
Arthur H. Gleason. 
PEARSON’S. 
The American Diplomat in Foreign Eyes, by Baron Otto 
Dewitz. 
Night in a Marconi Station, by Larry Crossman. 
AMERICAN ILLUSTRATED. 
The Story of American Painting, ny Charles H. Caffin. 
The Man Behind the Stars, by F. Elderkin Fyles. 
The Hopeful Tendency in Fiction, by Frederic T. Cooper. 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
My Experience with Boys, by Edwin Markham. 
Good Literature from Writers of To-day, by Elizabeth K. 


ompkins. 
Handicraft, III. by Berthe Mirabeau. 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
Weaving Rugs from Rags, by Candace Wheeler. 
ngs to Sing and Play My Compositions, by Mme. Chami- 
e 


nade. 
Old Games that Children Love, by Elizabeth Robinson 
Scovil. 


T 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION. 
American Women and American Friendship for Japan, by 
Kogora Takahira. 
all Our Boys Play Football? 1. The Evils of College 
Football, by Pres. Charles W. Eliot. 2. Why I Believe in 
College Football, by G. Foster Standford. 
The Black Hole of Calcutta, by W. D. Wattles. 
MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 
The University of Chicago, by Harry Pratt Judson. 


The Czars of Russia. 
IV. - The Crimean War, by Edgar Saltus. 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 

A Review of the World. 

Literature and Art. 

Religion and Ethics. 

Science and Discovery. 

Music and the Drama. 

Persons in the Foreground. 

Recent Fiction and the Critics. 

Recent Poetry. 

Lazy Beppo. 'A Complete Story. Hans Hoffmann. 

THE BOOKMAN. 

Literary Clubland, VI, by John A. Macy. 

Whom Shall We Write Books For? by Churchill Williams. 

The Descent of Man and Some Recent Books, by Frederick 
Taber Cooper. Ee} 

Twenty Years of tl Republic. Part XI. ‘The Rising 
in the West,” by Harr_ [hurston Peck. 


BPN 


Forthcoming Books. 
Littite, Brown & Company. 


French Pathfinders, by William Henry Johnson. 

Il Libro D’Oro, by Mrs. Francis Alexander. 

American Railway Rates, by Judge Walter C. Noyes. 

The Florence of Landor, by Lillian Whiting. 

Men of Old Greece, by Jennie Hall. 

The Oak-Tree Fairy Book, edited by Clifton Johnson. 

In and Out of the Old Mission of California, by George 

Wilecoivot tel 1 Henry Lee, by John T. Morse, J 

emoir 0! onel Henry y John T. Morse, Jr. 

The Fight for Canada, by William Wood. 
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Joun Lane Company. 


A Love Child, by Clegge. $1.50. 

Last Poems of Lawrence Hope. $1.50. 
Jane Austen’s Sailor Brothers, by J. H. Hubback. $3.50. 
A Year of Song, by W. Graham Robertson $1.00. 

The Spirit of Rome, by Vernon Lee. $1.50. 

Great Japan, by Alfred Stead. $2.50. 


A. S. Barnes & Co. 
(Selected. ) 


Uncle Sam and His Children, by Judson Wade Shaw, A. M. 

The Shakespeare Story Book, by Mary McLeod. 

In the Days of Milton, Tudor Jenks. 

In the Days of Scott, Tudor Jenks. 

Life in the Eighteenth Century, by George Cary Eggleston. 

The Journeys of La Salle and His Companions, 1668-1687, 
as Related by Himself and His Followers, edited, with an 
introduction, by Prof. J. J. Cox. 

Cabeza de Vaca, Alvar.Nunez: The Journey of Alvar 
Nunez Cabeza de Vaca and his companions from Florida to 
the Pacific, 1528-1536. Translated from his own narrative 
by Fanny Bandelier. 

The New Knowledge, by Prof. Robert Kennedy Duncan. 


Harper & BroruHeErs. 


German Struggle for Liberty, Vol. IV, by Poultney Bigelow. 
a. _ Principles of Money and Banking, 2 vols., by Charles 
. Conant. 


Evolution, the Master Key, by C. W. Saleeby. 
Land Ho! by Morgan Robertson. 


University oF Cuicaco Press. 


General Sociology, by Albion W. Small. 
A Decade of Civic Improvement, by Charles Zueblin. 
Primary Facts in Religious Thought, by Alfred W. Wishart. 


SapLER-RoweE ComPaANy. 
Typewriting Lessons in Budgets, by Stella M. Smith, Sim- 
mons college, Boston. 
Lister’s Writing Lessons, by C. C. Lister. 
GrorGcE W. Jacoss & Company. 
Hither and Thither, Comments on Books of more or less 
importance, by John Thomson. 
Knocks— Witty, Wise and—, by Minna Thomas Antrim. 
‘‘That Reminds Me,” by Minna Thomas Antrim. 
Dolly’s Theatricals, for children, by D. Gwyn Jeffreys. 
G. P. Purnam’s Sons. 


Our Asiatic Neighbors, by James A. Le Roy. 

Portraits of the Eighteenth Century, Historic and Literary, 
by C. A. Sainte-Beuve; translated by Katharine P. Wormeley 
and George Burnham Ives. 

French Classics for English Readers, edited by Adolph 
Cohn, LL. B., A. M., Columbia university. 

The Choice of Books, to which has been added Suggestions 
for Libraries, by Chas. F. Richardson. 

Tibet and Turkestan, by Oscar Terry Crosby, F. R. G. S. 

The Life of Goethe, by Albert Bielschowsky. 

The Life of Charles Lamb, by E. V. Lucas. 

Contemporary France, by Gabriel Hanotaux, translated by 
John Charles Tarver, M. A. 

The Constitutional Decisions of John Marshall, edited by 
Joseph P. Cotton, Jr. 

Balthasar Hubmaier, the Leader of the Anabaptists, by 
Henry C. Vedder, Crozier Theological Seminary. 

A History of the American Civil War, bv W. Birkbeck, 
M. A., aad Seder J. E. Edmonds, R. E, D. A. Q. M. G. 

The Development of the European Nations, 1870-1900. 
Vol. I, by J. Holland Rose. 

Life and Matter, an Answer to Haeckel’s Riddle of the 
Universe, by Sir Oliver Lodge. 


Henry Hout & Company. 
(Published during October.) 
Nature: Animal Snapshots and How Made, by Silas L. 
Lottridge. 90 illustrations. 
Extinct Animals, by E. Ray Lancaster. 
The Country Day by Day, by E. Kay Robinson. 
of nature for a twelvemonth. 
Educational: Teja-Ludemann, edited by Herbert C. San- 
born. 
English Essays, edited and collected by Walter C. Bronson. 
Specimens of Discourse, edited by A. L. Andrews, 
Les Oberlé, by René Bazin, edited by Chas. W. Cabeen. 


A diary 
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A French Reader for Beginners, by Dr. A. Rambeau. 

‘Die Blinder-Heyse, edited by W. H. Carruth and E. F. 
Engel, University of Kansas. 

Herodes und Mariamne, Hebbel, edited by Ed. Stockton 
Meyer. 

The 
Bouton. 

Juvenile: The Peter Newell Mother Goose, by Carolyn 
Sherwin Bailey. 22 illustrations by Peter Newell. 

The Wizards of Ryetown, by A. Constance Smedley and 
L. A. Talbot. : 


Lincoln-Douglas Debates, edited by Prof. A. F. 


Catalogs Received. 


All catalogs received will be acknowledged in this column. 
Please send your latest announcement. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 

C. S. Hammond & Co. 

Eberhard Faber. . 

Williams Typewriter Co. 

Meneely Bell Co. 

Chandler & Barber. 

Fred Frick & Co. 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 

Gustave Stickley. 

American Drafting Furniture Co. 

Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. 

Bunde & Upmeyer Co. 

Monarch Typewriter Co. 

Chandler Adjustable Chair and Desk Works. 

The A. H. Andrews Co. 

Sherwood Company. 

L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 

J. L. Hammett Co. 

Andrews School Furniture Co. 


Educational. 
Parker P. Simmons. 
Silver, Burdett & Company. 
W. R. Jenkins. 
Sadler-Rowe Co. 
Hinds, Noble & Eldridge. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
The University of Chicago Press. 
Harper & Brothers. 
The Macmillan Company. 
Newson & Co. 
Henry Holt & Company. 
Literary Bulletins. 
The Century Co. 
The Baker & Taylor Co. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 
George W. Jacobs & Company 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Little, Brown & Company. 
A. S. Barnes & Co. 
G P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Educational Catalogs. 


Facts about Southern Educational Progress. By Charles 
L. Coon, of the North Carolina Department of Education. 
oe Reports of the Board of Education of the City of 

n, Ill. 
adawaska Training School, Fort Kent, Maine. 


Miscellaneous. 
New York State Teachers’ Agency. 


CPA 
Funny. 


People Will Drink Coffee When It ‘‘Does Such Things.” 
“‘T began to use Postum because the old kind of coffee had 
so poisoned my whole system that I was on the point of 
breaking down, and the doctor warned me that I must quit it. 

“‘My chief ailment was nervousness and heart trouble. 

‘“‘Any unexpected noise would cause me the most painful 
palpitation, make me faint and weak. 

‘I had heard of Postum and began to drink it whenlI left 
off the old coffee. It began to help me just as soon as the 
old effects of the other kind of coffee passed away. It did 
not stimulate me for a while, and then leave me weak and 
nervous as coffee used to do. Instead of that it built up m 
strength and eee a constant vigor to ay system whic 
I can always rely on. It enables me to do the biggest kind 
of a day’s work without getting tired. All the heart trouble 
etc., has passed away. 

I give it or to all my children, from the youngest to 
the oldest, and it keeps them all healthy and hearty.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
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Notes of New Books. 








“The Lighting of School-Rooms,’’ by Stuart H. Rowe, 
Ph. D., author of ‘‘The Physical Nature of The Child and 
How to Study It,’’ is one of the most practical books on this 
subject yet published. ; 

It is the broad purpose of this handy little volume to pre- 
sent the principles on which the lighting of a school-build- 
ing depends. The author has carefully eliminated the 
technique of the principles, so that they stand out clearly 
and forcibly before the reader. For this reason the book is 
preeminently a valuable guide not merely to school boards, 
superintendents, inspectors, and architects, but also to 
teachers, upon whose shoulders, too often, maybe, falls the 
responsibility of guarding properly the health of the young 
children under their care. 

Dr. S. D. Risley, a prominent physician of Philadelphia, 
has written an introduction to the book, in which he says, 
among other things: ‘‘The purpose of this treatise is to 
teach an important phase of school hygiene, viz., the light- 
ing of school buildings, a purpose which the author has ac- 
complished in a thoro and satisfactory manner. That such 
a work is greatly needed will find ample demonstration in a 
visit to the recitation-rooms of many of our educational in- 
stitutions, and especially to those of small, so-called private 
schools, where, too often, no intellgent thought has been 
given either to the quantity of light admitted or the relation 
of the desks to the windows. The student is often com- 
pelled to work facing the light or with the point of pen or 

encil constantly in the shadow of the hand or body. There 
is no longer any question as to the harmful influence upon 
the eyes of school children of insufficiently or improperly 
lighted rooms.’’ (Longmans, Green & Co., New York.) 


“Public Elementary School Curricula,’’ by Bruce R. Payne, 
Ph.D., Department of Philosophy and Education, William 
and Mary college, is such a study, at once complete and 
comprehensive, as it is claimed has never appeared in English 
before. It tries to give an exact description of the subject 
matter and its arrangement in the curricula of public ele- 
mentary schools of certain representative cities of the United 
States, England, Germany, and nce. 7 the use of 
tables and inductive study from this data, the author has 
allowed facts to speak for themselves. The book has the 
exactness of careful investigation, yet it is so arranged as 
to show the large results of the various systems, and to point 
out in what ways we ae profit by their experiences. 

The value of the book lies in its rs for teachers 
and students of pedagogy, in the aid it will give in under- 
standing and intelligently meeting the urgent problems of 
our schools. The final chapter contains an outline of an 
ideal curriculum, formed in accordance with the conclusions 
of the preceding studies. Thruout the book practical service 
to the schools of America is the subject constantly held in 
view by Professor Payne. (Silver, Burdett & Company, 
New York.) 


‘‘Spelling Lessons for Immediate Grades,’’ by Aaron Gove, 
LL. D., formerly superintendent of schools, Denver, Colo- 
rado.—This book is based upon methods universally em- 
ployed by teachers of spelling rather than upon theories as 
to how spelling ought to be taught. In the exercises fol- 
lowing the preface, however, the author presents a new plan 
for drill in spelling that is of the greatest interest. He 
aims to train the eyes to see, the ears to hear, and the 
memory to retain what has been seen and heard. The de- 
vice is the same as that employed by the conjuror Houdin in 
training the visual memory of his son. Mr. Gove amplifies 
it by applying it to the ear as well as the eye. It has an 
obvious and special value in its application to the teaching of 
spelling. In the 95 papers of the text there is a total of 
5,076 words, covering the work of grades four to eight in- 
clusive. (Ginn & Company, Boston. Price, 18 cents; by 
mail, 25 cents.) 

‘Elementary Physical Science,” by John F. Woodhull, Ph. 
D., professor of physical science, Teachers college, Columbia 
university.—This book aims to give the pupil accurate verbal 
concepts of ideas that have already entered his consciousness 
thru his senses; to broaden his knowledge by calling his 
attention to practical applications of the principles that have 
been presented in the laboratory. The lazing of earthen- 
ware, the disintegration of brown-stone buildings, the tem- 
pering of tools, ete., are fully explained. City water and gas 
systems are given special attention. The application of heat 
in various ways, and the heating and ventilation of buildings 
are discussed in an interesting manner. (American Book 
Company, New York. Price, 40 cents.) 


‘‘An Advanced Arithmetic,” by Elmer A. Lyman, profes- 
sor of mathematics in the Michigan State normal college, is 
intended for pupils who have completed the regular grammar 
school course in arithmetic, and contains abundant material 
for review and advanced work. The exercises in the book 
have been selected largely from actual business transactions, 
altho a few have been taken from standard foreign works. 
Almost all of the problems in the application of percentage 
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have been secured from business houses, or reviewed by repre- 
sentative business men. The chapters on banking and stocks 
and bonds give information of a practical character which is 
rarely found in text-books of arithmetic. (American Book 
Company, New York. Price, 75 cents.) 


“‘The First Year in Algebra,” by Frederick H. Somerville, 
of the William Penn Charter school, Philadelphia, is an intro- 
ductory course in elementary algebra and furnishes satis- 
factory work for one year in the grammar schools or for the 
first year in high schools. It is simple, carefully graded, and 
presents unusually scientific characteristics. Some features 
which give the book distinct individuality are: A minimum 
number of definitions which are presented only as they are 
needed; a very simple correlation of algebra with arithmetic; 
a clear explanation of the opposition of positive and negative 

uantity; and a gradual introduction to the early processes. 

ew elements are introduced as the result of some natural 
process. Recapitulations of the main principles studied 
occur at frequent intervals. These are intended for class- 
room drill and discussion, not to be committed to memory. 
Each is followed by a comprehensive collection of examples 
reviewing the applications of the principles. All of the exer- 
cises are carefully graded and are free from puzzling and dis- 
i | questions. (American Book Company, New 
York. Price, 60 cents.) 


One of the most important text-books lately published is 
the ‘‘Commercial Geography,” by three widely known 
specialists. They are Henry Gannett, geographer of the 

nited States Geological Survey and the twelfth census; 
Carl L. Garrison, principal of the Morgan School, Washington, 
D. C., and Edwin J. Houston, A. M., Ph. D., emeritus oe 
fessor of physical geography and physics, Central high 
school, Philadelphia. e naturally expect from authors of 
this knowledge and experience a book of extraordinary merit, 
and such we find in this volume. The eminent authorship, 
the practical nature of the book, the method of presentation, 
the accurate and up-to-date statistics, the numerous maps 
and graphic percentage diagrams, the problems to be deduced 
from the work, all contribute to make the volume unusually 
suitable for commercial students. 

It will do much to increase the popularity of the study of 
commercial geography in high schools and colleges, where it 
is intended to be used. In its preparation great care was 
taken to render the work entirely suitable to commercial 
students, and to present the subject in a simple, methodical, 
and logical way, to the end that its study shall not only be 
informative, but truly educative and worth while. 

The book is intended to serve as a — tool in leadin 
pupils to an srmecentin of the physical conditions an 
economic principles on which depend the production, manu- 
facture, and exchange of the world’s great commercial staples. 
.The elements of foreign commerce of the various nations and 
such other statistical matter as is necessary in the study of 
commercial ee are so presented as to be readily 
available by the pupil in making his own diagrams on cross- 
section paper—a valuable pedagogical feature. 

The treatment is divided into three main parts—com- 
mercial conditions, commercial products, and commercial 
countries. In the first portion of the book there is a clear, 
brief statement of the physical, social, and economical condi- 
tions that largely influence commerce in every region. Ina 
very small space the student learns how climate, soil, geologi- 
cal formation, and topo 2 affect commerce; how climate 
and topography affect bot animal and ———— products; 
how the commerce of a region is affected by the degree of 
civilization of its inhabitants; what constitute manufacturing 
and transportation facilities; and the methods of making 
financial exchanges thruout the world. The second part of 
the book ening oh he cultivation of the soil and the vegetable, 
animal, and mineral products that enter commerce. The 
great commercial staples are taken up separately, and their 
production, manufacture, and use briefly discussed. The final 
and largest division of the book is devoted to a careful 
description of each of the countries of the earth, with special 
reference to its industries and commerce, both domestic and 
foreign. Nearly one-third of this space is allotted to the 
United States The book is accurate and up-to-date; at the 
end are a number of valuable tables. (American Book Com- 
pany, New York. Price, $1.25.) 


‘‘A Geographical Reader,” by Frank G. Carpenter, is the 
latest addition to a popular and widely-read series by this 
well-known traveler and writer. He presents the best and 
latest information about Africa from the standpoint of educa- 
tional interest in a manner particularly interesting to children 
who, in the book, svenseneey the author in his travels thru 
Africa. He explores with them the ge mountains; they 
ride with him in caravans across the great desert; they 
sail with him on wonderful rivers; they see strange countries, 
strange peoples, and learn about birds and wild animals by 
seeing them in their native haunts. The great development 
going on in Africa is graphically described. The children go 
with the author over the new railroads; he shows them the 
gold and diamond mines, and other great industries of South 
Africa, and they learn the part that each country has in the 
world of commerce and trade. In fact, the beok is a personall y 
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THE NEW THOUGHT IN MUSIC 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


‘Hearing Courses ’’ with Pianola are rapidly. becoming a part of the work of Colleges, High and 
Normal Schools and Academies. 


EVERY: SUPERINTENDENT SHOULD INVESTIGATE ; 
THE NEW MUSICAL EDUCATION IN THE APPRECIATION AND UNDERSTANDING OF MUSIC - 











GREAT MASTERPIECES OF MUSIC 
EXPLAINED AND SIMPLIFIED FOR THE COMPREHENSION OF ALL 





Endorsed and adopted by: 


Harvard, Columbia, Vassar Ethical Culture Schools Framingham Normal School 
University of Michigan ° Hill School Crane Normal School 
N. Y. Training School for Teachers Wells College and fifty leading institutions 


The Hon. William T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education, predicts that the plan means a revo 
lution in the highest study of art: 


“T think that a selection of one of the great works of Beethoven and the listening to its performance once a week, forty 
performances in the school year, would by the close of the year make the entire school familiar enough with the great work to 
name it among its favorites. A great work comes to stand out more and more from the dead level of the cost of daily experi- 
ence, and by and by, sooner or later, the work is sure to make a great impression on the soul. 

It would be one of the greatest educational effects at any high school to make all pupils know and admire Beethoven’s Fifth 


Symphony or his Sonata Appassionata. 
I predict that the new invention for reproducing the best interpretations of the great musical authors will ultimately find a 
place in what are-called the general exercises of all our high schools, and that from the date of the adoption of this course a 


new era will dawn in American secondary education.” 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Extract from a syllabus of a collegiate course of lectures on the development of instrumental music. 


‘‘This course on the development of instrumental music as given in Extension Teaching in Teachers College provides illus- 
trations of the larger instrumental forms by means of the Pianola played by the Lecturer, and the instrument will be ac- 
eessible in the lecture room as a working laboratory to students taking this course. Study of music in this manner by means of 
the piano-player is recommended as the best means ordinarily obtainable of becoming familiar with the larger works of music.”’ 


NOW READY: 


Comprehensive Courses on the Understanding of the Music of Beethoven, Wagner, etc., also a 


SPECIAL COURSE FOR HIGH AND NORMAL SCHOOLS 


An Introductory Course in Great Composers: Examples for liiustrations on Pianola from Bach, Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Wagner. 


Any intelligent person will be competent to deliver these courses to classes or individuals, thus 
creating a new field of work for ambitious and progressive workers. 

Besides its function as an ever ready demonstrator of great music, the Pianola will be useful for 
playing marches for physical culture (Gymnasium) exercises, and for school entertainments. 





SLIGHTLY USED PIANOLAS AT $200.00, SUITABLE FOR SCHOOLS. Easy terms of payment if desired 





Courses from $35.00 up, the whole constituting a permanent musical Laboratory and Reference 
Library of Good Music for use on all occasions. 
Hand-book of Information and Price List of Courses sent to any address upon application to 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY, 362 Fifth Ave., New York City 





CARROLL BRENT CHILTON, Editor-in-Chief of the New Musical Education 
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conducted tour, and is filled with facts about Africa that 

everyone should know. It is well illustrated from photo- 
phs by the author, and is wupehes with numerous maps. 

Faastaicen Book Company, New York. Price, 60 cents.) 


A new text on the ‘Elements of Geometry,” for high school 
work and college preparation, by Walter N. Bush, principal, 
and John B. Clarke, department of mathematics, Polytechnic 
high school, San Francisco. Some of the characteristic qual- 
ities of this well-equipped text-book for high school pupils, or 
for those preparing to enter colleges and universities of the 
most advanced requirements, are systematic classification 
of definitions, theorems, and problems; clear and simple 
methods of presentation; and intelligent selection and elimin- 
ation of material. ‘ 

The arrangement of theorems into groups relating to the 
same topic is the most unique and will probably prove the 
most effective feature of this work. 

The many helpful sapeeations as to the method of solving 
original exercises, the illustrated statements of the close con- 
nection between algebra and areca ki the use of common 
properties of the plane and sphere-surface should insure for 
this new tenhbeske a wide and immediate approval. 

In the matter of diagrams, it makes special claims to super- 
iority. Its line-drawings are clear and accurate, while the 
figures done in wash are not only of great practical value in 
elucidating their respective theorems, but give the book an 
exceptionally attractive appearance. (Silver, Burdett & 
Company, New York.) 


‘‘An Introductory Physiology and Hygiene,” by H.W. Conn, 
Ph. D., professor of biology, Wesleyan university.—In this 
little book the value of good food, the formation of regular 
habits, and right daily living is especially a The 
urgent necessity of out-door life and healthful activity is 
given prominence. The glossary will prove of great value as 
a basis for definitions and general review questions, and the 
carefully selected illustrations form a noteworthy feature. 

The book is also effective from the pupil’s point of view, 
and the association of ideas thruout is in accordance with his 
intelligence and with his familiarity with every-day processes 
and results. Teachers everywhere will gladly welcome this 
initial volume in the study of the science of health. (Silver, 
Burdett & Company, New York. Price, 36 cents. 


“A German Grammar for High Schools and Colleges,” has 
been prepared by George Theodore Dippold, Ph.D., formerly 
professor of modern languages in the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. The author’s motive and method in the 
prereenee. of this German grammar are well set forth in 

is preface which, aside from a careful study of the contents, 
is the book’s most convincing advocate. Attention is called 
to features of special importance, and a comparison with 
other German grammars will show the following notable 
excellencies: The early treatment of the verb; the exhaustive 
treatment of strong verbs, including the six tabular views in 
the appendix; the practical arrangement of the complicated 
subject of model auxiliaries; the comprehensive treatment of 
the classification of nouns, including a tabular view of the 
declensions; the method of treating vocabularies by reference; 
and the provision for an unusual amount of German-English 
translation before much is demanded in the way of translat- 
ing English into German, altho there is sufficient material 
of the latter to satisfy the most conservative teacher. 

The author has borne in mind the simpler and more direct 
demands of high school pupils, with the purpose of producing 
a text-book suited to the varying demands of different classes, 
while realizing, at the same time, the more comprehensive 
needs of college students who are beginning the study of the 
German language. (Silver, Burdett & Company, New 
York. Price, $1.19.) 


‘‘Mayne’s Sight-Speller,’’ adapted for graded schools from 
fourth grade thru the eighth grade and ungraded schools, 
with supplementary list for use in high schools and for test 
exercises, by D. D. Mayne, principal School of Agriculture, 
St. Anthony Park, Minn.—How to make the pupil acquainted 
with the irregularities and peculiarities of our English orthog- 
raphy is one of the most difficult problems with which edu- 


cators have had to deal. The teaching of spelling incidentally - 


in connection with the several subjects having in a measure 
failed, because orthography was relegated to a subordinate 
place, the schools are coming around again to the use of a 
text-book. Thanks to the investigations that have been 
carried on of late Pd much more is known of the way 
ey nae learn to spell than formerly. It has been found that 
n learning to spell, children are largely ‘‘eye-minded”’; that 
is, they obtain their percepts of the order of the letters in 
words by seeing the words in print or script. They should 
study them in this form, unmodified by separation ‘nto 
syllables or the application of dicritical markings. Good 
spelling is aided greatly by writing, and, to a less extent, by 
naming the letters aloud in order. Careful pronunciation is 
also a great help. Much better results were obtained when 
special attention was called to certain words of difficult 
orthography, or when something of interest was given regard- 
ing ther. 

he ‘‘Sight-Speller’”’ has been prepared with the above 
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mentioned facts in view. The words are printed in bold, 
clear-faced type, to appeal to the eye of the pupil, and there 
are no marks on them to distract attention. Under each list 
of words, in smaller type, are the words marked for correct 
pronunciation, with comments. There are hundreds of words 
that need not be included in the list of a spelling book—they 
are attended to by the analogs and phonetics of our lan- 
guage. This leaves for the book words that involve some 
orthographic difficulty. The greatest difficulty has been 
found in the doubling of letters. Then, in order, with the 
terminations able, ible, in ei and ie, in tion, sion, and cion, 
and in silent letters. Prominence is given to these difficulties 
in the preparation of the lessons and in the selection of words 
for this book. The doubling of letters and some other diffi- 
culties involve the rules of spelling. A single rule is empha- 
sized in each grade, and a review of all the rules, with drills, 
is given in the eighth grade. It is better not to present words 
of similar sounds but different spelling together—it leads to 
confusion. The few homophones which are absolutely 
needed—such as too too, two and there and their—should be 
taught thoroly. The author advises frequent reviews. 
Teachers will surely appreciate his effort to produce a spelling 
book that recognizes the result of recent scientific investiga- 
tions. (Powers & Lyons, Chicago and New York.) 


Probably there is no man living in this country to-day who 
has done more to open our eyes to the beauties of God’s out- 
of-doors, and the reasonableness, the healthfulness, and the 
enjoyableness of unsentimental nature study than John 
Burroughs. He writes of what he has seen and knows, be- 
cause he lives near to nature’s heart. It is, then, with a feel- 
ing of genuine delight that one | yer from the bushels of new 
novels, historical romances, and other volumes made to sell, 
Mr. Burroughs’ new, plainly-bound volume, unillustrated— 
save for the frontispiece portrait of the author. — 

‘Ways of Nature.” The writer takes us with him where the 
birds sing their songs, we study with him what the animals 
know, and we close the book rested and refreshed. ‘‘Ways of 
Nature should'and will appeal especially to the teacher.”’ It 
is full of good things to be read and enjoyed, many of them to 
be given again to pupils. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


‘“‘Webster’s Modern Dictionary, Intermediate School Edi- 
tion,” has just been issued. It is intended for use in inter- 
mediate school grades. It contains 27,000 words and defini- 
tions, many special engravings, full-page plates of presidents 
and famous men, flags of nations in colors, signs used in 
writing and typography, scientific English word-building, 
rules in orthography, foreign phrases, and other features. 
The binding is black silk cloth, side and back title in gold, 
special design; uniform with other school editions. (Laird 
& Lee, Chicago. Price, 45 cents.) 


Captain Mahan’s new book, ‘Sea Power in its Relation to 
the War of 1812,” to be brought out by Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston, is a contribution to American history of great value. 
The stirring events of the war, the points of single ship fights 
and squadron actions are represented in a series of vivid pic- 
tures and he draws due attention to the strategic interest of 
na em, EX on the land and the diplomacy of the time. ’ 

It will be issued in two volumes with photogravure frontis- 
pieces, maps, battle plans, and twenty-three fy? plates 
In half-tone from original illustrations by Stanley M. Arthurs, 
Henry Reuterdahl, Carlton T. Chapman, and others. 


A new work on the Franciscan missions to be brought out 
shortly by Little, Brown & Company, Boston, is entitled 
“In and Out of the Old Missions of California.” In this book 
the author, George Wharton James, writes of many things 
never before presented, among them the direct origin of the 
mission architecture; the analysis of the details of, and the 
influence of the mission style of architecture upon modern 
American architecture; the condition of the Indians prior to, 
during, and immediately after the mission epoch, with a brief 
account of their present state; a careful survey of the interior 
decorations of the missions; a pictorial account of the furni- 
ture, pulpits, doors, and other woodwork, and of the crosses, 
candlesticks, and other silver and brass work of the missions, 
and of the various figures of the saints of the missions. The 
story of Ramona as related to the missions is also given. 

es than one hundred illustrations have been reproduced 
from photographs which were practically made for the book. 


The Putnams announce for early publication, in two 
volumes, American Political History, 1763-1876, by the late 
Prof. Alexander Johnson, of Princeton college, edited and 
supplemented by Prof. James Albert Woodburn of Indiana 
university. The articles by Professor Johnston, collected in 
this work, were originally contributed to ‘‘ Lalor’s Cyclopedia 
of Political Science, Political Economy, and Political History. 
They have been skilfully welded together by Professor John- 
ston into a valuable and convenient work, presenting the 

rincipal features in the political history of the United States 
Foss the opening of the American Revolution to the close of 
the era of Reconstruction. The first volume treats of the 
Revolution, the Constitution, and the growth of Nationality, 
1763-1832. The second volume covers the Slavery Contro- 
vergy, Sesession, Civil War and Reconstruction 1820-1876 
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The Educational Outlook. 


The Cincinnati board of education has 
adopted the policy of increasing teachers’ 
salaries $50 per year provided they take 
up some professional work, such as at- 
tendance at summer schools, university 
study, reading circle or other professional] 
reading. 


On Wednesday, Oct. 25, Dr. Ellsworth 
Gage Lancaster was inaugurated presi- 
dent of Olivet college, Olivet, Mich. 


The Peabody college has secured all of 
the funds necessary to obtain the endow- 
ment of $1,000,000 offered by the Pea- 
body Board. The next move will be to 
organize under a new board, and then to 
ecure an additional $250,000. A member 


of the Peabody board of trustees ees 
to give an equal amount to the college 
for equipment whenever this sum is 
raised. 


It is said that Chelsea is the only city 
in Massachusetts having 20,000 or more 
inhabitants, which does not maintain 
manual training as a part of its public 
school system. 

Supt. W. L. MacGowan, of the Warren, 
Pa., schools, has offered a prize to be 
given to the school having the best deco- 
rated room by Thanksgiving time.’ In a 
letter to the teachers, Superintendent 
MacGowan said that the bare walls of a 
home or school seem to emphasize waste, 
uselessness, and lost opportunity. 





At the recent meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Teachers’ Association at Spring- 
field, Dr. Cheesman A. Herrick, of the 
Philadelphia Central high school faculty, 
‘eaiesied an address on “‘ The Educational 
Value of Commercial Courses in High 
Schools.” year | the other speakers 
were Pres. Carroll D. Wright of Clark 
college; Pres. W. H. P. Faunce of Brown 
university, and Prof. George E. Vincent, 
of Chicago university. 


Frederic P. Olcott, formerly president 
of the Central Trust Company of New 
York, has given the town of Bernards- 
ville, N. J.,a new school house, at a cost 
of $125,000. Mr. Olcott is the second 
member of the New York colony who 


The banquet,was held at Hotel Astor. 





First Annual Banquet of the Real Estate Class_of the West Side Y, M. C. A., on West 59th St. 
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have summer houses near Bernardsville 
to erect a public school for the benefit of 
the people of the community. The other 
benefactor is Grant B. Schley, who re- 
cently built a public school near his 
summer home at Far Hills. Mr: Schley 
pays the salaries of the teachers and 
maintains the school, at a cost of several 
thousand dollars per year. 


The School-Room Beautiful. 


Thru the kindness of Dr. James P. 
Haney, director of manual training, the 
teachers ofj New York city recently en- 
joyed a rare treat in listening to a lecture 
on ‘The School-room Beautiful,” by Mr. 
He Turner Bailey, editor of The 
School Arts Books. Mr. a illustrated 
his remarks with a number of interesting 
lantern slides and abe H upon the 
blackboard. In part he said: 

“The school-room beautiful does not 
necessarily mean the school-room elabo- 
rate in its decorations. The old bare 
room of the country school-house is to be 
preferred to the stuffy, over-decorated 
modern school-room. However unfavor- 
able the local conditions may be in any 
one case, it is always possible to have first 
a clean, wholesome room; second, an 
orderly room, where the nec thi 
are conveniently arranged, and where the 
housekeeping is excellent. It is also pos- 
sible to have some one well-lighted spot 
in the room set apart as a shrine of beauty, 
where the child shall see some one beau- 
tiful object well placed. It may be only 
a fine piece of fruit, or a single flower or 
an exquisite statuette in plaster. It may 
be something borrowed from wealthy 
ge in the district for one day only; 

ut the child should form the habit of 
looking for this one beautiful thing every 
morning. 

“If a more ambitious scheme of deco- 
ration is possible the thing of first impor- 
tance is the proper tint for the walls and 
ceiling of the room. If the funds for this 
cannot be had from the city, very often 
the work can be done thru private 
enterprise. The world is full of people 
glad to help if asked to furnish what th 
can for the common good. Wall 
decorations are last in importance. 
These may well be pictures and casts 
selected according to grade and for their 
intrinsic beauty. The best results are 
secured when the children themselves 
co-operate in the furnishing of their own 
room. 

“The most beautiful school-room is 
unsatisfactory unless it has beneficent 
influence on the work of the children, so 
that the work of their own hands is more 
beautiful every day because of their 
beautiful environment.’’ 


School a Place for Work. 


State Supt. N. C. Schaeffer of Penn- 
sylvania recently paid a visit to Chicago, 
on his way west in the interests of the 
National Educational Association. While 











PLANES 


All manual training disciples should have our 


43-page catalogue of 


lanes. This cata- ¢ 


logue shows the entire Plane family, com- 
mencing with the ordinary Wood and Iron 
Planes, running through Block, Rabbet, 


% Dado, Beading, etc., 


to the ‘‘ Universal ’’ 


Plane with 52 separate cutters. 
Ask for Catalogue No. 1788. 


SAWS 


We also have a 20-page catalogue of ‘‘ Saws and a 


few Saw Sets ’’ which is 
information. 


an encyclopedia of Saw 


Ask for Catalogue No. 1789. 





HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER 6& CO. 


Manual Graining Gools and Benches 
NEW YORK, SINCE 1848 


4th Ave. and 13th St. 


Block South of Union Square 





in —— Dr." Schaeffer addressed the 
Principals’ Association. In reporting his 
remarks the School Weekly says: 

“Dr. Schaeffer deprecated the idea 
which he claimed had come out of Chicago 
of having the children do nothing but play 
in their school hours, and stated his belief 
in good substantial work and the training 
of children to find pleasure in honest 
work. The savage dislikes work and the 
civilized man is devoted to it. There is 
much of the savage in the child in this 
respect and he prefers games and idleness 
to useful occupations much the same as 
the Indian prefers to make the captive or 
the squaw labor while he devotes himself 
to games and dissipation. 

““Yet the work done in school may be 
taken too seriously and made too exact- 
ing. He saw work in St. Louis at the 
exposition which was so fine as to be 
absolutely bad. Slavish devotion to labor 
without the presence of originality and 
life is not commendable. He noted in the 
North Dakota display a woman in charge 
of the educational exhibit who seemed to 
illustrate what the schools should pro- 
duce. She showed him, among other in- 
teresting products, a perestal which had 
been made of North Dakota clay. As he 
was not much enthused over it, she asked 
him where he came from. ‘Have you 


any good soil’ in Pennsylvania?’ ‘Oh, 
yes, we have remarkable soil there. In 
some places it is so rich that you can put 
a nail down into it in the evening and the 
next morning you will find a crowbar 
there.’ She pooenaety informed him that 
in her state they use a tack for such pur- 
poses. He was glad to note that the Dest 
example of the products of that state was 
not hanging upon the wall. 

“The child has a right, too, to be happy 
in his work. How can he be happy in hia 
work if the teacher is not also happy in 
hers? And how can she be happy in her 
work if the requirements of principals and 
superintendents crush out her sponta- 
neity? Do not use up your energy as 
— or superintendent by imposing 

urdens upon teachers who do the work. 
If you have no work to do to occupy you, 
put your surplus energy into the business 
of making the delegation to the N. E. A. 
next summer the largest in its history.” 


Standing and Promotion. 


THE ScHoor Journat for Oct. 21 con- 
tained the first three of the six regulations 
issued by Supt. Asher J. Jacoby, govern- 
ing the standing and promotion in the 
elementary schools of Milton, Mass., 
during the year 1905-06. Below will be 
found the remaining three, which are of 





GRADED CLASSICS 


This beautiful series of Readers, just now attracting so much atten- 
tion among progressive teachers everywhere, may be ordered from 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


33-37 E. Seventeentu St., New York 


For an interesting booklet about these Readers write the publishers 


B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY, Richmond, Va 
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equal importance with those that went 
before: 

4. Pupils whose work on the whole has 
been satisfactory, and who have given 
evidence that they are qualified to do 
advanced work, shall be promoted. Those 
whose work in the main has been unsatis- 
factory, and who have not given sufficient 
evidence of ability to do the work in the 
succeeding grade, shall 
In exceptional cases and for good reasons 
conditonal promotions may be made for 
a definite time. 

5. Regular prcmotions shall be made 
whenever a c has satisfactorily done 
the work of a grade. Special promotions 
may be made whenever a pupil is found 
qualified to begin the work of the next 
higher grade. 

6. At the end of each period of two 
school months a report shall be sent to 
the parent or guardian of every pupil. 
The scholarship marks shall indicate the 
monthly estimates taken from the teach- 
er’s report, modified by the results of an 
written tests given during the period. 
Each report shall be ae by the 

arent or guardian as evidence that he 
os seen and examined the report, and 
returned to the teacher. 

Each pupil’s report shall become his 
property at the end of the year, or when- 
ever he leaves school. 


Philadelphia Evening Schools. 


The evening schools in Philadelphia are 
steadily growing in popularity and at- 
tendance. From the present indication 
the enrollment promises to be far in 
excess of that of any previous year. The 
statistics of the schools show remarkable 
variations in the age of pupils. The 
average age is twenty years, but a large 
number are between thirty and forty; 
some 411 are between forty and fifty, and 

ighty-eight are over fifty. 2 
» In the districts where the foreign ele- 
ment live whole families, even to the 
grandfather and grandmother, come to 


not be promoted.: 
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study the rudiments of English education. 
In many cases the teachers have acquired 
the Italian language in order that they 
may give instruction to this ambitious 
race, 


New School Buildings. 


A $250,738 contract has recently been 
let for a new high school building at Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

we gee Mich., is to have a new high 
school. The cost will be $16,000. 

Madison, Wis., has voted bonds for a 
new building. 

The cheek authorities at Horicon, Wis., 
are planning a $20,000 high school. They 
will plan for manual training, domestic 
science and business rooms in the erecticn 
of the new building. 

Monroe, Wis., has voted $40,000 for a 
new school. 

Thru the vigorous efforts of Hon. S. G. 
Gilbreath, Chattanooga, Tenn., is to have 
a new high school building to cost $50,000. 

Prof. S. L. Mackie, a district super- 
visor of Knox county, Tenn., has been 
instrumental in securing a $10,000 school 
wey? for his district. 

At the present time one of the finest 
high school buildings in the South is 
being erected at Birmingham, Ala. Sup- 
erintendent Phillips is to be congratulated 
of the outcome of his efforts to secure 
this new addition to his oceans, 

The new high school at Klamath Falls, 
Ore., will cost $30,000. 

The new $14,000 school building now 
being constructed in Caldwell, Ohio., is 
due to the earnest and untiring efforts of 
Supt. C. J. Foster. 

recent bequest of $5,000 is enabling 
the school authorities of Jerc me, Ohio, to 
erect a much needed school Luilding. 

Supt. Chas. W. Taylor, of Geneva, 
Neb., is eagerly awaiting tte completion 
of a fine new school building. New build- 
ings are also in process of construction in 
the following Nebraska towns: 


Edgar, 
Fairfield, Bancroft, Holdrege, Brock, 
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Greenwood, Ashland, Emerson, Have- 
lock, St. Edward, and Spencer. 


. . Pe cael 
Ontario Teachers’ Association. 


The Oxford Teachers’ Association of 
Ontario recently held its forty-fifth annual 
convention, at Ingersoll. The meeting 
lasted for two days. The following edu- 
cators appeared on the pro : Pres. 
C. S. Kerr, of Woodstock, ‘‘ Present Da 


Problems in Education”; Mr. A. 
Overholt, Wocdstock collegiate institute, 
“Teaching Arithmetic”; Dr. Hutt, In- 


goreall, fe aaa of History”; Prin. 
. F. McDiarmid, Central school, Inger- 
soll, ‘Discipline’; Prof. Alexander, Tor- 
onto university, ‘‘The Novel, Its Origin 
and Use”; Mr. G. MacDonald, 
‘Homework and Health”; Mr. Kidd, of 
Tillsonburg high school, ‘‘Composition”; 
Prof. S. cCready, B.A., ‘‘Nature 
Study.” The next meeting of the asso- 
ciation will be held in May, 1906, at the 
Macdonald institute, Guelph. 


Kansas Teachers’ Meeting. 

The meeting of the Northwestern 
Kansas Teachers’ Association, to be held 
at Smith Center at.about Thanksgiving 
time, promises to be of unusual interest 
to the 600 teachers who it is expected 
will attend. The members of the execu- 
tive committee in charge of the program 
are: Pres. C. M. Arnold, Phillipsburg; 
Supt. T. W. Simmonds, Maukato; E. E 
Collier, St. Francis; S. V. Mallory, Good- 
land; W. G. Riste, Norton, and Edwin 
Brookins, of Smith county. 





C. A. Bryce, M. D., editor of the South- 
ern Clinic, in writing of la grippe com- 
 aersage: says: I have found much benefit 

rom the use of antikamnia tablets in the 
fever and m painfulness accom- 
panying grip. A dozen tablets should 
always be kept about the house. Drug- 
gists speak well of them and so far as our 
experience goes, we can endorse the above 
_ ou, hwestern Medical Journal. 





For Secondary and Graded Schools 
Macmillan’s Pocket Classics 


I, 
2. 





Notable Features 


The excellence of the selections, and the care taken to secute the best and most accurate texts. 
The series includes all the ‘‘Classics’’ prescribed in the new Standard College Entrance Requirements, 


together with other volumes edited especially for secondary schouls, and for the grades. 
. The editing is of the best; the books are not over-edited. Most of the numbers for use in secondary schools are 
edited by teachers of English in such schools. ; 
4. In size (5 3-4 by 4 1-4) and in mechanical execution the Pocket Classics are all that could be desired. 


The Pocket Classics Series is an unusually economical one—25 cents a volume. 


add to the cost. 


There are no “‘double numbers” to 


6. Finally, experience has shown that the Pocket Classies give general satisiaction in the thousands of schools in 


which they are used. 





SELECTED HIGH SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS 





Gayley and Young's Principles and Prog- 





Jegi’s Practical Lessons in Human Physi- ‘as 


shbh Sebkneebrhsrecde pupmeshetaperes’ sh $1.40} ressof English Poetry ..... 1.10 ss - . 
Coman and Kendall’s History of England 1.23 | Brooke-Carpenter’s English Literature AP Sate ee ss St aie i 
3 S -. , | SFOOKO-Varponter s £ngisn Literavure..... - | Peabody's Studies in Anatomy, Physiology 
— eae eer = ‘ned — 1.25 | Hall and Knight’s Algebras NN RII a oo Soke Sac acca vdbenscgeees ees | 
Sherman’s Civics......------.0.02-seeeeseeeees .90 | Fisher and Schwatt’s Algebras Davenport’s Zoology............ese++ esses 1.10 
Ashley’s American Government seedeecescess 1.00 | Schultze’s Elementary Algebra............. 590 Ne Mick ss nce eben cccctevscccccces. 1.18 
ey ey pga Greece, Ori- Clay's Examples in Algebra.................. .99 | Barss’s Nepos—Twenty Lives............... 0 
Tarr’s New Physical Geography..........--- 1.00 | Schultze and Sevenoak’s Geometry........ 1.10 | Bain’s Poems of Ovid .............000--eee0-- 1.40 
Tarr’s First Book in Physical Geography .. 1.10) Hojgate’s Geometry...............0..e-.000 1.10 | Ball’s Elements of Greek........-.--02--0+++ 1.00 
Tarr’s onan Mo eg - 1.40 | orew’s Elemente of a tse 1.19 | Von Minckwitz’s Cicero...........se00000-++ 1.25 
Ogrreneh Composition ..............c0s0ee00e 1.00 | Andrews & Howland’s Elements of Physics. 1.10 | Altmaier’s Commercial Correspondence.... 7 
Robins and Perkins’ Introduction to Study Arey’s Elementary Chemistry............... -99 | Bogle’s Co ‘ peu le oe 
ED cbncecorcecidnse eh cdee-6s s0tes .«» 90] Waddell’s School Chemistry ................. -90 T. a “é ene cok Sr eins 1.10 
Huntington’s Elemente of English Compo- Ely and Wicker’s Elementary Principles Trotter's Geography Ptpmeetesecccs & 
Sit: sacancatbosonkbcthachvebsiecenséckbhc MEY — iil mNEMcGs canes caedesssolesesescuas be’s 1.00 | Hewett’s German Reader ......-... .-seo0-- 1.00 
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Graded Poetry 
Readers 


Messrs. Maynard, Merrill & Co. have just pub- 
lished the first five volumes of GRADED 
POETRY READERS to be completed in seven 
volumes, covering the first eight years of school 
work. The first volume includes work for the 
first two years and each of the succeeding vol- 
umes contains work for one year. The selections 
have been made by Miss Katharine D. Blake, 
Principal, Girls’ Department, Public School No. 
6, New York City, and Miss Georgia Alexander, 
Supervising Principal, Indianapolis, Ind. The 
volumes are uniform in size, 96 pages, bound in 
boards with cloth back and will be sold separ- 
ately at 20 cents each. This plan of publication 
makes it possible now for the first time to secure 
at a nominal price a wealth of supplementary 
reading in poetry for a single grade, without | 
the necessity of purchasing at the same time a 
large amount of matter for other grades for 
which there is no immediate need. 


Maynard, Merrill, & Co. 


PUBLISHERS 


44-60 East 23rd Street, = New York City 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


One-Half Year of Bookkeeping : 


OFFICE METHODS Part I, with vouchers or 
MODERN ACCOUNTANT, without vouchers. 





Full Year of Bookkeeping : 
OFFICE METHODS Part I and IJ, all with vouchers or 
MODERN ACCOUNTANT, for first half without vouchers, 
WHOLESALE ACCOUNTING, for second half with 

vouchers. 





MAYNE’S SIGHT SPELLER, for the grades. 
MODERN BUSINESS SPELLER, for secondary schools. 





LYONS’ COMMERCIAL LAW, State Edition. 
MODERN COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. 





COMPLETE TOUCH TYPEWRITING INSTRUCTOR. 
DICTATION STUDIES, in five prominent systems. 





For the best on everything in commercial text-books 
address 





Chicago a Hew Work 





aha WORKING TOOLS 
AND LEATHER 
AND SUPPLIE For Making Useful 

and Ornamental Articles 


Receiving Catalog 
Endorsement No. 
and Eight 
Introduction Mailed 
in Many on 
Schools Request 








MANUAL TRAINING NECESSITIES 


Benches, ‘Tools, Supplies 


Sholon in Catalog No. 7 Yours for the Asking 


Sloyd System a Specialty 


THE NATION’S HEADQUARTERS 


CHANDLER & BARBER 


122 SUMMER STREET : : : : BOSTON, MASS. 








IF YOU WANT TO ELIMINATE ALL 
ELEMENTS OF CHANCE OR UNCERTAINTY 


when you buy school 
furniture insist upon 
that made by 


The A. H. ANDREWS 
CO. or CHICAGO 


All America knows‘of 
the high quality offj , 





AndrewsSchool Furniture 


For forty years it has led all others. The A. H. Andrews Co. 
of Chicago were awarded 


GRAND PRIZE AT ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION 


The highest award given. QUALITY IS THE BEST POLICY. 
Andrews School Furniture has quality and its quality has 
made it famous throughout America. If you need school fur- 
niture or supplies of any kind let us know and we will make 
an estimate on same 


The A. H. ANDREWS CO. 


AGENTS 174-17 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
WANTED __ Eastern Office: 1170 Broadway, New Yerk 
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The Greater New York. 


At Jthe recent meeting of the City 
Principals’ Association the members ex- 
pressed themselves in favor of the reten- 
tion of the open text-book list. When 
the matter comes before the board of 
education it is hoped that the board will 
give the matter favorable consideration. 

If sufficient funds are forthcomi 
during 1906, the superintendents wi 
extend the work in cooking and shopwork 
in the elementary shools. 

A new style of blanks has been issued, 
to be used y all applicants for excuse of 
absence with pay. Principals are re- 

uested to secure these new blanks for 
uture use. 

On Nov. 11, the Brooklyn kinder- 

artners will give a reception to the 
indergartners of Queens. 


One of the features of the meeting of 
the City College Club on Oct. 28 was the 
address by Gen. Henry E. Themain, of 
the class of 1860. His subject was ‘‘A 
Modern Constitutional Obligation.” 

President Tifft, of the board of educa- 
tion, presided at a reunion of the gradu- 
ates of ‘‘Old Fourteen,” in the school 
building on East Twenty-seventh street, 
Oct. 27. Those who were graduated pre- 
vious to 1900 had been invited. 


The annual report of the Brooklyn 
Teachers Association has been highly 
commended by all who have seen it. 
Letters from principals and_ superin- 
tendents in New York and other cities, 
expressing themselves as highly pleased 
with the report, have been received by 
President Best. More than five hundred 

uests for copies were received after 
the edition was exhausted. 


The Brooklyn Teachers Association 
will tender a complimentary dinner to its 
President, Lyman A. Best, on Nov. 18. 
The dinner is given in recognition of 
President Best’s efforts in behalf of the 
association. Several prominent speakers 
will be present. 





MENTARY READERS, 


It is thought tnat the board of educa- 
tion will take an appeal from the judg- 
ment of Justice Gaynor in favor of the 
Brooklyn teachers in regard to the back 
salaries under the Pettengill schedule. It 
is claimed by the board that the Petten- 

ill schedule was not legally adopted. 
his will be the basis of the appeal if it 
is decided to take one. 

The Grand Jury in Brooklyn recently 
began an investigation regarding the 
charges of cruelty to boys confined in 
the Brooklyn truant school. The charges 
are brought by some of the parents of the 
boys. One of them, Joseph Sileock, whose 
son died while in the school, declares that 
the boy’s death was the result of the 
harsh treatment he received. 

Henry Van Schaick, a retired lawyer, 
has been elected president of the New 
York University Corporation. Durin 
the past year the university has receive 
gifts to the amount of $98,000. The 
total enrollment this year is 2,404. 

The total amount of money in the 
scholarships won by the students of the 
boys’ high school in tee graduated 
last June, is $12,325. Of the scholar- 
mem twenty-one were awarded by Cor- 
nell; two by New York university; three 
by Columbia, and two by Amherst. 

Mr. James Clancey, the newly ap- 
pointed commissioner of education, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Lummis on the committees on 
high schools, training schools, lectures and 
libraries, and as representative to the 
local board of District No. 17. 

Edwin S. Lundy, of P. S. No. 58, has 
been elected superintendent of the public 
schools of Linden, N. J. He has accepted 
the position. 

The Kings County Pharmaceutical 
Society recently determined to offer a 
free scholarship to the boy who passes with 
the highest percentage in the high school 
examinations in chemistry, physiology 
and botany. There is one stipulation to 


DON’T LET THE NEW FREE TEXT-BOOKS, SUPPLE- 
AND LIBRARY BOOKS BE 
HANDLED, USED, AND SOILED, WHEN FOR ONE 
AND ONE-QUARTER CENTS EACH BOOK CAN 
BE PROTECTED BY THE 


Holden Adjustable Book Cover 


WHICH IS NOT ONLY MADE OF PURE UNFINISHED LEATHER- 
ETTE, BUT IS GERMPROOF AND WATERPROOF. 


the effect that the successful candidate 
shall have the required fifteen Regents 
counts 


Mrs. Elizabeth JB. §Sanders, who ¥died 
at her home in New York on Aug. 5, 
bequeathed $5,000 to Barnard college. 
Several other institutions, mostly chari- 
table, were remembered in the will. 
Mrs. Sanders was the wife of the Rev. 
Dr. Henry M. Sanders, and the founder 
of the League of Political Education. 


On Oct. {24, the American Museum jJof 
Natural History received a valuable col- 
lection of moths, embracing 26,000,speci- 
mens from Mexico, Central America, fand 
South America. The collection isja gift 
from William Schaus, a son of the late 
William Schaus, founder of an old firm of 
art dealers on Fifth avenue. 

Mr. Schaus is an enthusiastic ento- 
mologist. Four years ago he gave to the 
museum a collection of 5,000 butterflies, 
includin many rare specimens from 
Europe, jAsia, Africa, Australia, and New 
Zealand. _ 


A royal commission on the care and 
control of the feeble-minded in England 
recently arrived in New York. Its mis- 
sion in America is to investigate the 
institutions here devoted to the care of 
the feeble-minded. While in this city 
the commission will visit the classes for 
defectives in the local schools. 


Board of Education Meeting. 

Since the opening of the schools in 
September the attendance in the schools 
has in remarkably. In the ele- 
mentary schools there is a daily attend- 
ance of 498,015, an increase of 22,236. 
In the high schools the increase has been 
something like 21,681. These facts were 
brought out in a report of the principals 
submitted to the board of education at 
its meeting on Oct. 25. In his summary 
Dr. Vaxwell reported a decrease in part 
time, putting the figures at 76,485, a 





ONE HOLDEN COVER Lasts a Full School Year, Receives All the WEAR and 
TEAR, and Makes the Books LAST TWICE AS LONG as Usual. 





The Holden Self-Binders and Transparent Paper 


WILL SAVE 20 TIMES THEIR COST! 


TRY THEM!! 





HOLDEN 


G. W. HOLDEN, President 





PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M. C..HOLDEN, Secretary 
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decrease of 3,741 under the —— of 
80,226 for last year. In an explanatory 
note it was stated that the figures 76,485 
did not include 9,900 who are now on 
part time but who will be in regular at- - 
tendance by Nov. 1. 
When J — ees peaeee a his 
decision in favor of the Brooklyn teachers 
in their recent suit for back pay under FOR THE GRADES 
the Pettengill schedule, the law com- 
mittee of oe. board of education passed Bryant’s How to Tell Stories to Children - - - - - $1.00 
a resolution directing the corporation Hazard’s Three Years with the Poets - - - - - - .50 
— 2. = a we ne = Holbrook’s Hiawatha Primer ee ee mig a Oe 40 
aid thet the committee desired to with- Holbrook’s Book of Nature Myths - - > - - 45 
draw that resolution. It was passed very Johnson and Spencer’s Ireland’s Story oe yet Sele - 1.10 
soon after the decision, and now that the Riverside Graded Song Book. Two parts, each - = oe -40 
a ee a ited pay Riverside Literature Series - - - - - - -  15c. to.75 
By vote the board place to the with- roy anya oe A -85 
drawal of the resolution. Tappan’s Our Country’s Story - - - - - - - .65 
a oy ny tine seus Fiske’s History of the United States - - - - - - 1.00 
the meeting was the securing of athletic Webster-Ceoley Language Lessons from Literature. Book 1, 45c , Book 2, .65 
Tee aceed ons tek po oe Webster’s Elements of English Grammar - - - -— - .50 
rapid growth of the ay would be Webster’s Elementary Composition - - - ~- . - 65 
necessary to act quic if the desired 
land was secured ‘at all In order to FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
illustrate this the following incident was|] Fiske’s Civil Government, Revised Edition - - - - - 1.00 
Bronx for the purpose of finding a-suitable Larned’s History of England - - - - - - - - 1.25 
field, a plot of land was selected. When Larned’s History of the United States - - - - - - 1.40 
oe —" compen et — later Riverside Literature Series, Including College Requirements 15c. to. .75 
a pe pong: A lend thie’ Simond’s Student’s History of English Literature - - - 1.25 
thought of purchasing. The price of the Tappan’s Short History of England’s Literature-  - -— - 85 
lots had advanced over $2,000. Webster’s English: Composition and Literature- - -— - -90 
At the suggestion of the committee the 
board requested the city to appropriate 
Eerste term | HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 
elds. 
Another ger to a — the u 
meeting was the consideration of an 
amendment to the by-laws. The pro- BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
posed amendment provided that a person 


appointed as principal or teacher, who 
fails to report for duty within fifteen days 
from the date upon which the appoint- 
ment is to go into effect, will be considered 
to have declined the appointment. The 
previous by-laws fixed the limit at fifteen 
days from the notification of seciemaaet. 
Some of the members wanted the pro- 
posed amendment to go back to the 
committee for examination before it was 
finally voted upon. One of them said he 
looked with suspicion upon anything the 
board of superintendents did, and he did 
not = to be caught in any trap. 

Dr. Maxwell arose and said that the 
matter was very trivial. The amendment 
was solely in the interests of the teachers. 
It was manifestly impossible for a teacher 
notified on June 29 of her appointment 
the following September to report for 
duty in July. The objections were finally 
overcome and the amendment adopted. 

One of the appointments made at the 
meeting was that of E. J. McNally as 
assistant to principal in P. S. No. 2, on 
Henry street, Manhattan. In meeting 
one of the objections to Mr. McNally’s 
epee, City Superintendent Max- 
well said that the case was a peculiar one. 
P. S. No. 2 was one of the est boys’ 
schools in the city, and as Principal Burn- 
ham was ill and not likely to be on duty 
for a few months it was absolutely neces- 
sary to have a man assistant. It did not 
mean that a man should promt be 
assigned as assistant in a boys’ school. 

In a report from the elementary schools 
committee it was shown that the charges 
of insubordination and neglect of duty 
brought against Miss Mayce E. Earle, a 
teacher in Queens, had nm sustained. 
The board voted to dismiss her from the 
services of the city. e 

A committee is to be appointed for the 
pane of securing a school-ship .to 
rep. the St. Mary’s. This old vessel 
has outlived its. usefulness. Chairman 
Aldcrofft of the executive committee on 
the nautical school will be chairman of 
the special committee which will consult 
with Commander Hanus o the St Mary’s 
as to a new-ship, Se J 
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New Publications Already Popular 


GIFFIN’S CIVICS FOR YOUNG AMERICANS, Wm. Giffin and H. G. Provines 
Revised and brought up to date, with anfappendix{ givingf explanations [ofjjtown, 
county, city, and State Governmen.s. . te + 8 
= BUCKWALTER’S EASY PRIMER, Complete and infparts 1 and 2. 

GRAPHIC SYSTEM OF MEDIAL PENMANSHIP, "Edwin"Shepard. 
~All on the New York City List." ‘Correspondence’ cited.” ‘ 


PARKER P. SIMMONS 


3 East 14th Street s¢ < s¢ $3 3 New York 


Mnstrumental Characteristic +Mbpthns 


For HOME, SCHOOL, and KINDERGARTEN 
These Rhythms are composed by CLARA LOUISE ANDERSON 


And in them she has attempted to preserve the charm of the simple and unconscious movements 
of children at the age when their gestures are natural and beautiful. 
Part Ill, (New) $1.50 


Part I, $1.50, Part Il, $1.00, , 


Have You Seen MASTER ST. ELMO 
By Caro S. SENOUR 
This is theinteresting history ofa wonderful dog. Beautifully boundinclotb. Price$1., Postage12c 


Doyou take KINDERGARTEN REVIEW? Ifnot,send for our new premium circular 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., SPRINGFIELD MASS. 




















NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
Send Now, . Your name for Send Now, 


Our New Catalogue 


150 PAGES—Supplementary Reading and the Cheicest Books for 
Teachers’ Special Use 
UNITED EDUCATIONAL GOMPANY, 61 East Ninth St., New York 
a 
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AFTER 


NOVEMBER FIFTEENTH 








IT WILL BE 


IMPOSSIBLE 








To PurcHASE THE PREFERRED Stock oF Tuis Company 
Upon tHE Same Apvantaceous Terms as Now OFFERED 


SUBSCRIPTIONS SHOULD 
‘BE FILED AT ONCE 


Under thesterms of the contract with the UnderWRiters of the Preferred stock of this 
company, we shall be compelled to withdraw, after the Fifteenth of November, 
part of the favorable terms of the investment which are yet available to subscribers. 
Thosé contemplating taking advantage of this opportunity should accordingly file 
their applications for shares without Forties delay. Stock now purchased can be 
paid for in equal instalments extending over a period of ten months and carries a 
bonus that will not be continued after the date specified. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES_.. 
A GOOD INVESTMENT? 





There are three things that should be carefully observed in making an investment. 
They are: First, invest no amount that you cannot consistently spare from your 
income; Second, confine your investment to activities about which you know some- 
thing and which you can understand; and Third, invest in nothing that offers 
unreasonable and improbabie financial returns. 


JUDGED BY THIS 
STANDARD 





the Preferred stock of this company should commend itself to your consideration. 
In the first place, any desired number of shares may be purchased and paid for at 
the rate of so much per month over a period of ten months. In the second place, 
this business is one you can understand, in which you have sympathy and pride, 
and the solidity of which you can readily foresee, since two commercial activities, 
each having a continuous record of twenty-five to thirty years of prosperous opera- 
tion, have been merged, thus creating a volume of patronage that can only result in 
added strength and earning power. In the third place, we do not promise visionary 
financial returns, but we do know that the profits of the business should easily pro- 
tect the seven per cent. dividends on the preferred stock. 
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CAN YOU SAVE 
ONE DOLLAR PER MONTH? 


Many subscribers are diffident about taking advantage of this opportunity because 
they fear that one, two, three, four, or five dollars per month, which is all they can 
spare for such an, investment, will be deemed too small for consideration. We wish 
to dispel this impression. For reasons easily understood, we prefer to have the 
stock of this company owned by those practically engaged in the work of Education 
rather than by those looking merely. for a good financial investment. The more 
widely this stock is distributed, and the larger the number of shareholders, the 
better it is for the welfare of the company. We are only too glad, therefore, to sell 
the stock even in allotments of one share, involving only the amount of ten dollars, 
and the payments or which may be distributed over a period of ten months at the 
rate of one dollar per month. 


TEACHERS ARE FRUGAL 
EVEN IF NOT WEALTHY 


and small amounts can be set aside for investment out of monthly earnings. This 
makes the opportunity to acquire some of this Preferred stock available to everyone. 
A reliable, conservative, and attractive Seven Per Cent. investment is not often 
obtainable. It should not be neglected when the opportunity is offered. 


SEND SUBSCRIP- 
TION NOW 


We do not guarantee to:continue to offer this stock upon any terms whatsoever for 
any specified time, andthe proposition is liable to be withdrawn without further 
notice. We hope no one will be disappointed by placing their order too late to obtain 
a portion of the stock for sale. At best there is only a limited amount, and applicants 
are liable to exhaust this at any time. We strangly recommend, therefore, that 
application for as many shares as desired be’ forwarded promptly. 


UNITED EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


Successors to 


E. L. KELLOGG & Co., Founded 1874 
E. O. VAILE, :: :: :: Founded 1880 


Srxty-One East Ninto Street :: New York 








UNITED:EDUCATIONAL*COMPANY 
61 EAST NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 


Gentlemen : 


Please send me further particulars relative to the ‘Preferred stock of your Company 
which you offer for sale. 


UE Boi coke teaodl ek scbecad eo vwsghinnsdadieanaigivctnactiosecs Udpocadhle 
Street Address....... ............... iced tl tsisdecrldiainasstasteaditidhctapestegleavomantn 
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State Licenses Good in New York. 
Teachers holding state licenses, whose 
services have been accepted by the board 
of education, says the Globe, are entitled 
to recover judgment, even tho they do 
not possess the city license qualifying 
them for their position. This is in effect 
the decision of the Appellate division in 
ing the judgment to Hedwig Shaul 
and Fayette Getman as executors of the 
will of Oscar E.. Shaul, deceased, of 
$14,625, representing with interest five 
years and eleven months’ salary as prin- 
cipal, to which the lower court decided 
that Mr. Shaul was entitled. After the 
original judgment had been obtained Mr. 
Shaul died, but the —_ which had 
been taken was defended by his executors. 
The conditions surrounding the case 
are as follows: : 
In January, 1889, Mr. Shaul received a 








Frostburg Normal School, Frostburg, Md. 


state certificate which under the statute 
was ‘‘a legal license and authority to 
teach in any of the public schools in this 
state without further examination to 
whom the same was granted.” In Sep- 
tember, 1894, Mr. Shaul was appointed 
principal of P. S. 100 at Coney island, 
with no time fixed limiting his appoint- 
ment. He continued to serve until June, 
1897, when the city superintendent re- 
fused to permit him to continue as prin- 
cipal, but offered to grant him a special 
head of department certificate. This was 
refused by Mr. Shaul, who insisted upon 
his right to teach, but when he went to 
the school he found his desk locked, and 
he was excluded by the janitor. Suit was 
therefore brought and Justice Gaynor 
awarded judgment to Mr. Shaul. 


On the appeal an interesting argument 
was heard teaere the Appellate division. 
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The contention against Mr. Shaul was 
that his original appointment was re- 
stricted as to time and conditional and 
that the board of education legally by 
resolution, in effect, removed Mr. hau 

Mr. Shaul, 


a ay i 2s 
nd oe ee 
Ira Leo Bamberger contended that Mr. 
Shaul had a state certificate and did not 
require a principal’s license. He argued 
that the city superintendent could not 
‘displace the decedent, so as to advance 
a more favored teacher to the principal- 
ship’? without charges being brought and 
a hearing held. As to the question of a 
conditional appointment, sufficient evi- 
dence had not been brought forward, Dr. 
Maxwell having testified that he wrote the 
letters ‘‘con” in pencil on a certain ap- 
ointment blank dated June 19, 1895. 
tthermore the term ‘‘provisional”’ or 
‘‘eonditional]’’ licenses cannot be found in 
the charter of the city of Brooklyn or in 
the by-laws, and there was no authority 
in the board of education to issue a 
‘‘conditional’’ or ‘‘ provisional” license. 
It was argued against the claim that 
Mr. Shaul ‘‘ must have received a written 
contract, or his term and compensation 
must have been fixed by resolution of the 
Board.’”’ Evidence was presented to show 
that Mr. Shaw ‘“‘did not contract with the 
board of education from year to year,” 
and that he never saw the various reso- 
lutions of the board. The decision of the 
Appellate division in affirming the judg- 
ment was unanimous. 


Brooklyn Evening Trade School. 


The Brooklyn evening trade school 
has an unusually large attendance this 
year. The demand for seats has been so 
great that it will be necessary to put the 
pupils in this school on part time. There 
are now about 1,200 young men and 
women on the waiting lists. 

The same condition exists in the even 
ing high and elementary schools, and the 
force of teachers appointed has been found 
to be entirely inadequate. It is expected 





Accurate in pedagogical theory, 
ing of their phdnve — 5 President 


main purpose of the books,—the 


tical in application, and thorough] 
. H. Jones of the Michigan State Normal 


{The attractive cover, the durable binding, and t 
of these books as nearly perfect as possible. 


THE JONES READERS 


BY GRADES 


Eight books corresponding to the eight grades or years below the high school. 


The following characteristic features of these books are noteworthy : 


| The reading matter includes selections from the best literature of the world. 
| Well-chosen explanatory and weeemnphicel notes make each lesson clear and intelligible without detracting from the 


of reading. 


‘I The illustrations are numerous and attractive, and represent the work of the best artists and engravers. 
he clear, well-printed page unite in making the mechanical execution 


ly iedvidual, the Jones Readers reflect the temperament and train- 
ege. 
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In the 
tion. 
resented, 


reparation of the books the authors have ot 

ature, fable, fact, and fancy are interwoven in a simple, natural, and f: @ 

is brought out with sufficient clearness and force. To appeal to the child and to arouse the interest so essential to proper expression, 

<= —- have made the stories largely a record of action and have put them in the conversational rather than in the narrative or descrip- 
ve form. 


THE BLODGETT READERS 


‘A FIRST READER 


By FRANCES E. BLODGETT and ANDREW B, BLODGEIT, Superintendent of Schools, Syracuse, New York 


The aim in this series of readers has been to build a child’s vocabulary through lessons which express his cwn thc. ¢}t in his cwn languace 
in mind the idea of a basal series, giving oe Sey and vccabulary especial atten- 
e 


ascinating 


manner. 


A SECOND READER 
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The Itch Fiend 


That is Salt Rheum or Eczema,—one of 
the outward manifestations of scrofula. 

It comes in itching, burning, oozing, dry- 
ing, and scaling patches, on the face, head, 
hands, legs or body. 

It cannot be cured by outward applica- 
tions,—the blood must be rid of the im- 
purity to which it is due. 


Hood’sSarsaparilla 


Ihas curd the most persistent and difficult 
cases. Accept no substitute for Hood’s; no 
substitute acts like it. 








NOW READY: 


Teaching of Current 
Events in School--- 
a little folder 
showing how it may 
best be accomplished. 


Free for the asking. 


United Educational Co. 
61 East Ninth Street, New York 

















Manval Training 


Benches, Tools, 
Drawing Tables, etc. 


Get the Bemis Standard. Catalogue free 


A. L. Bemis 


B® orce-ter, ° - - - ” Mass. 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municatine with advertisers, 
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| 200 schools, and were studied by 370,000 


that additional appointments will soon be 
made. The increased attendance at these 
schools is the result of a vigorous effort 
on the part of District Superintendent 
Elgas to give the pupils more systematic 
instruction than has been possible in the 
past. 


Aid for Poor School Children. 

The New York Association for Improv- 
ing the condition of the Poor is co- 
operating with the school teachers of the 
city in relieving suffering among school 
children, their parents, and younger 
brothers and sisters. 

One day last winter, says the Globe, the 
association received appeals from school 
principals and teachers in behalf of 
twenty-nine families. Within ‘six hours 
every family was visited; emergent aid 
in food and coal provided for many, and 
orders given for shoes and dresses and 
coats required by the children of school 
age. During the winter the association 
gave not only clothing, groceries, food, 
and rent, but found work for older boys 
and parents, taught mothers to prepare 
food properly, and sent a visiting cleaner 
to make sick mothers comfortable and to 
get the children ready for school. 


dence of which comes to the attention of 
the teacher, was followed back into the 
home and its conditions, aiding thru- 
out the period when the family was unable 
to do justice by the school child. 

In many instances the home income 
was sufficient, but the home management 
inefficient. Such homes, it is suggested, 
could be more effectively benefited thru 
educational work emanating directly 
from the school. The association can be 
reached by telephone (348, 349, and 1,873 
Gramercy) from 9 A. M. to 12 P. M. 
Letters or postal cards should be ad- 
dressed to Mrs. H. Ingram, superin- 
tendent, 105 East Twenty-second street. 
Reference slips will be furnished upon 
application. 


Circulation of Specimens. 

When the public school teachers of 
New York city first began the systematic 
teaching of simple lessons about flowers 
and birds, the American Museum of 
Natural History was often called upon 
for specimens. Finally Dr. Bumpus, 
director of the museum, conceived the 
plan of establishing a loan system. For 
this purpose he had several sets of boxes 
constructed,: in which he placed study 
zroups of mounted birds and flowers. 
These were loaned to any school which 
made an application. 

The innovation was purely experi- 
mental at first, but it was soon found 
necessary to increase both the number 
of group specimens and the sets. At the 
present time the museum is maintaining 
a regular system of circulation among an 
ever-increasing number of schools, and is 
covering a great variety of materials. 
Last year the collections were used by 


children in Greater New York. 


The Pure Food Era. 
The medals of award at the Lewis and 
Clark Exposition, Portland, Ore., were 
made in conformation with the most 
rigid food laws with respect to purity, 
freedom from adulteration, preservatives 
and coloring matter and under this most 
careful ruling, together with the con- 
sideration given to flavor, beauty of pack- 
age and attractiveness, the Gold Medal 
was awarded to the following products: 
Cooked Corn Beef. 
Lunch Tongue. 
Sliced Bacon. 
Ox Tongue. 
Sliced Dried Beef. 
Peerless Plum Pudding. 
Salad Dressing. 
Pimento Stuffed Olives. 
prepared by Libby, McNeill & Libby in 








the famous Libby Hygenic Kitchens at 
Chicago. ms 


In each case the need, the surface evi-| 


~ —s ™ 
SUTRREV SRE SRAS 
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Pat, Dac, 29, 13 


The Todd Adjustable Hand Loom 


Send for descrip‘ive circulars’ of looms and weavi' 
materials and booklet ‘‘ How to Make Hammocks an 
ugs.’' 


TODD & TODD, 
Inventors and Manufacturers 
616 South 5rd ST., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 









Read the whole list 
E carefully, 


Blackboard Stencils cn strcng linen paper. 
Borders-- Sunbonnet Babies, brownies, Holly, Golden- 


1d, Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, Kittens 
ceindeer, Pumpkins, Turkeys, Rabbits, Cherries and 
latchet, Flags, Roses, Dutch Boys, Chicks, each 5 cents 
Colored Chalt ‘Grayons—very best, doz. 14 cts. 
Calendars and large Portraits—Name any 
anted, each 5 cen's, Large fanoy alphabet for 20 cents, 
Washington on Horse, Washington and Betsy Ross, 
vg -abin, Flag, Uncle Sam, all large. each 10 cents, 
$anta—Drivin eight deer 10 cents, Going down 
vmney 10 cents. Filling stockings 10 cents, 
Bu .* work Stencils—4x5 inches, set of 50 for 25 
ns, Another set 5x8 inches, 50 for 35 cents. 
Blue Stamp'ng Powder—}4 pound for 1o cents. 
Roliof Honor or Weicome, fancy, each 10 cents 
Turkey, Pilgrims, Pumpkins, Indian, Eskimo, May- 
wer, Fruit, Eagle, Heart, Ear, Eye, each 5 cents. 
Maps—vU. S, and continents, 844x11, each 3 cents. 
x22, 5cents. 34x44, 20cen's, 4x6 feet, 40 cents. 
Sent prepaid by 8. LATTA, Cedar falls, lowa 


_rder some and ack fora fullli.t. Wo stamps. 





AN AGENT WANTED 


IN EVERY CITY AND EVERY COUNTY 
IN THE UNIIED 81ATES 

Big Pay, Pleasant Work, Salary 

or Commission. 


UNITED EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
61 East Ninth Street, New York 


WE PUBLISH 


a targe line of Books and Aids for Teachers, We keep 
stock al! tho best books of teaching of all publish: r+ 
at teachers’ prices. Gatesoge free. Address "NITED 
EDUCATIONAL CO., 61 East 9th Street, New Vork ; 
or 266 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 116 Summer Street, 
Boston, Send a)] Subscriptions to the New Vork >ffice 








Please mention this paper when writing. 
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; : COLOR WORK : : i 


EAGLE CRAYONS, SOLID and WAX, will be found to be 


be obtained in their use, 


color and smoothness. 


7 


| AaGLE 
N 


). 2032. 


| WAX 


the best and cheapest of any manufactured. Artistic results can [ioqoe 


|... CRAYONS. 


as they are unequalled for vividity of 








EAGLE PENCIL CO., 377-379 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 





Institute’s Oral English Course. 


The Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences has decided to continue the 
course in methods of teaching the use of | 
oral English which was begun last fall | 
under Prof. Erastus Palmer, head of the | 
department of public speaking in City | 
college. The object of the course is to 
assist teachers in the public schools in' 
their methods of teaching English. Two 
classes, advanced and beginners, started 
their work Oct. 14, in the Art Building 
in Montague street. The sessions of one 
hour each will continue on Saturdays 
thruout the winter. 


Teachers Want Rules Modified | His@ 


When the new pension law was passed 
the teachers were reconciled to the pay- 
ment of one per cent. of their salaries to 
the fund, because they expected the board 
of education to adopt less stringent rules 
governing excuse of absence without 
pay. So far the board has not seen fit to 
act upon the matter. 

In the bulletin issued by the Brooklyn 
Teachers Association, on Oct. 26, Dr. 
Charles O. Dewey, chairman of the legis- 
lation committee, suggests that the 
‘‘board of education form a joint com- 
mittee from the board and the teaching 
force to prepare rules that will be just 
and equitable for excusing the absence of 
teachers—just to the teachers and just 
to the retirement fund.” 


Teachers Preparing for N. E.A. 


The New York teachers are looking 
forward to the next meeting of the Na- 
tional Educational Association with more 
than ordinary interest. While the place 
has not yet been decided upon, it will 
undoubtedly be somewhere on the Pacific 
coast. The prospect of such a trip appeals 
to Eastern teachers, for many of them 
have never had an opportunity to visit 
the far West. 

Already the New York state repre- 
sentative of the N. E. A., James C. 
Byrnes, is making elaborate plans for 
conducting western trips in connection 
with the next meeting of the association. 
At the present time the plan includes 
visits to Pike’s Peak, the Colorado 
Canyon, Yellowstone Park, Santa Cata- 
lina, and Mt. Shaska. Trips to Japan and 
Alaska will be planned for those who 
wish to take them. 

In order to facilitate his work, Mr. 
Byrnes has hit upon a scheme which 

romises to be unusually successful. 


Vith a few other teachers he has organ- 
ized a New York National Educational 
Club. The members, a goodly number so 
far, are paying a regular monthly install- 
ment of from $5 to $10. These amounts 





will be placed by Mr. Byrnes to the 


FOR SCHOOL anp PERSONAL USE 


TRY { Drawing Inks, Eternal Writing Ink, Office 
Paste, Taurine Mucilage, Photo Mounter 
Paste, Drawing Board Mucilage, 


HIGGINS’ Etc., Etc. 


and learn what’s what in inks and adhesives for school, library, office and 
home work. [ake them with you on vacation and thus avoid cheap 
quality goods, and at the same time learn their merits for permanent use. 
The Higgins’ Drawing Inks, Writing Inks, and Kefined Special Adhesivs 
are of the very highest class and are the Standard of the World. Color 
card of Drawing Inks and Descriptive Price List mailed on request. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 


Manufacturers 
NEW YORK—CHICAGO—LON DON 
Hoine Office and Factoy: 271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 








INCORPORATED 1851 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY *“*susc"" 


Henry M. Puiturps, Vice-President 
W. H. SarGeant, Secretary 


Joun A. Hatt, President 
Wm. W. McCuencu, 2d Vice-President 


December 31, 1904 


ASSETS. - « « « $37,071,298 SURPLUS 


. + eee: oe $3,300,623 
LIABILITIES 33,770,675 INSURANCE IN FORCE 


- 182,874,119 


Since its Organization the Company bas Paid to its Policy holders in 
DEATH GLAIMS . . $27,241,872.57 ENDOWMENTS MATURED, $4,494,549.00 
DIVIDENDS PAID AND CREDITED, $13,015,119.88 


Policyholders received in Annual Dividends during 19C4, $941,827.00 


EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 


Is the title of monthly magazine devoted to an exposition of the prin- 
"& ciples of education. It is now in its sixteenth year and has numerous 
subscribers in every State of the Union. Its great value is this: it 
“= carries the student forward each year through a Systematic Course 
in Pedagogy. $ 
It contains 80 = in each issue and presents monthly a leading 
article from some distinguished American educator. A year’s reading 
in this periodical is equal to four one-dollar books. $1.25 a year; 
rates to clubs. 


UNITED EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear Literal 
Hamilton, LocKe and Clark’s The Best Translations 
Good —Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New_Co ht Introductions— - 
ee Hsdine Cloth aides Price Reduced | Good Paper Well Borode Gonnortat for the 
to $1.50, postpaid.. Send for sample pages Poeket—Price, postpaid, 60 cents each. 
Cogatooue Free—} AVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


Ssn@ for one. 





61 EAST NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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To Florida 


More of yo. will go this year than 
ever before. Your actual moving 
day may be months ahead, but 
your “thinking over’’ time is near. 


The Southern 
Railway 


Offers you the best there is in 
Florida travel. Write for what 
you want to know. 


A. S. Thweatt, E. P. A. 
1185 Broadway, N. Y. City 


S.H. HARDWICK, P.T.M. W.H.TAYLOE, G. P.A. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 




















ATLANTIC CITY 


is most delightful in October and 





November, and the new Fireproot 


Chalfonte 


is in the very centre of its varied 
attractions. There is no better 
time for a visit than now. Write 


tor Illustrated Folder and Rates to 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 


Always Open On the Beach 








ARE PERT CNN TE. 








I ACK & C0 No. 18 Brown’s Race 
a9 §6©«._— Rochester, N.Y. 
Manvfacturers ofthe FAMOUS D. R. BAR« 
TON TOOLS, the most complete line of superi- 
or edge tools for Training Schools in the United 
States. Wood Planes, Chisels (all kinds), Addis 
pattern Carving Tools, etc. Catalogue Free. 


> MANUAL 
TRAINING 


Benches, Lathes, 
Vises, Tools, 
Write for new 
catalogue and 

prices, 

E. Sheldon & Co. 
275 Madison St. 
Chicago, 
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credit of the members in some savings 
bank which will give interest. The club 
will probably leave for the West in the 
latter part of June. It is hoped that 
more than one special train will be re- 
quired to take the New York state 
teachers on their westward trip to the 
From the present 
elaborate plans this will probably be one 
of the most important educational tours 
ever undertaken. 


Some Lectures Worth While. 


District Superintendent Bardwell an- 
nounces the following stereopticon lec- 
tures to be given in his district: 

Date. P.S. Subject. Lecturer. 
Nov. 9, 14, Cuba, Mr. Bardwell. 
“10, 8,-Califorina, Mr. Randolph. 
“10, 20, Manhattan Is- 
land and the 
Highlands of 
the Hudson, Mr. Harrigan. 

‘16, 14, Niagara Falls, Mr. Pardee. 

“17, 8, Evangeline, Mr. Putnam. 

“« 24, 20, Cuba, Mr. Bardwell. 
Dee. 7, 14, U.S. History, Mr. Nisbeth. 

a a US ong Mr. Randolph. 

= 8, 20, Niagara Falls, Mr. Pardee. 

Classes in the upper grades from neigh- 
boring schools are cordially invited to 
these lectures, if a teacher accompanies 
the class and will be responsible for the 
conduct of the ly ils. Any teachers de- 
siring to attend should send a notice to 
the principal of the school in which the 
lecture is to be held at least two days 
previous to the date set apart for that 
particular lecture. 


High School Examinations. 


One of the important examinations of 
the year will be that of applicants for 
license as first assistant in the high 
schools of New York city. The examina- 
tions will be held Nov. 23 and 24, at the 
hall of the board of education, and will 
pe both oral and written. In making u 
an applicant’s marks on the oral exami- 
nation his previous record will be con- 
sidered. The written examination will 
include the science of education, the sub- 
ject or subjects to be covered by the 
license applied for, methods of teaching 
such subjects, and the practical conduct 
of a high school department. The dif- 
ferent departments to be covered by the 
examination are as follows: Biological 
science; economics; history/and civics; 
mathematics; and mechanicfarts (shop- 
work, pattern-making, mechanical draw- 
ing). Tro be eligible tofapply for a first 
assistant’s license, a pe1sun who has been 
ten years in the teaching force of the high 
schools of the city must, if afman, be less 
than fifty-six years old; if a woman, less 
than fifty-one. All other applicants must 
be more than twenty-five and less than 
fifty-one years old. 

In addition to the above each applicant 
must have either one of the following 
qualifications: 

(a) Graduation from a college or uni- 


LAZY LIVER 


“T find Cascarets so good that I would not be 
without them. I was troubled a great deal with 
torpid liver and headache, Now since taking 
Cascarets Candy Cathartic I fee) very much better 
I shall certainly recommend them to my friends 
as the best medicine i have ever seen.” 

Anna Bazinet, Osborn Mill No. 2, Fall River, Mass. 





Best For 
The Bowels 





T 
Hty WORK WHILE 10U Sua 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 

Never Sicken, La od Gripe, 10c, 25c, 50c. Never 
ulk. 6 genuine tablet st: y} 

juaranteed to eurece your money = mae 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. Gor 


\NNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 








IN HARVEST TIME 
‘When brisk, Autumn breezes roughen the 
skin, use Mennen’s—a positive relief for ehayped 
hands, chafing and all skin troubles. =Mennen’s 
face on every box—be sure that you get the genuine, 
For sale everywhere or by mail, 25 cents, 
Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN (€0., Newark, N. 3. 
Try Mennen's Violet Talcum. .. 








Blackboard Stencils 


Are the cheapest, handiest, most satis- 
factory means of Illustration in school. 
Our list comprises over 500 subjects. 
Send 10 cents in stamps and we will send 
you twosamples for trial—a map ef North 
America and a drawing or language les- 
son—together with catalog containing 
complete list. See special list for 
Thanksgiving and Christmas on page 260 
of this issue of TEACHERS MAGAZINE. 


ONITED EDUCATIONAL CO., 61 E. 9th St., N. Y. 
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EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


Kverything needed in the Laboratory. Glass 
Blowing done on the premises. Metalware 
Manufacturing Department in the House. 


HAMMOND’S 


NEW MAPS 


MODERN ATLAS OF THE 
WORLD 


Contains a new series of physical, political an. 
historical maps accompanied by an index-gazet- 
teer of the principal towns of the world. 144 
pages, 10x18 inches. Sample pages free. 


MERCANTILE MARINE 
ATLAS OF THE WORLD 


In the ordinary atlas the land has received so 
much consideration that the ocean has to a great 
extent been neglected. Oceans and seas have 
been cut up irrespective of their natural bound- 
aries in order to allow of the land being better 
delineated. This new work, however, makes 
the ocean the first consideration. _ In place 
of maps of continents, mapsof the various oceans 
are given, and maps of smaller seas aad com 





mercial waterways take the place of maps of | 


countries. Coaling stations, American and Brit- 
ish Consular Agencies, distances, light houses, 
hight ships, hundred fathom line, etc. Many 
maps of ports. Exclusively copper plates, 
beautifully colored. 


COMPARATIVE SERIES OF 
LARGE SCHOOL-ROOM MAPS 


An entirely new series, showing clearly both 
physical and political features. 


Catalogue mailed on receipt af request 


C. S.§ HAMMOND & CO. 
Publishers 


1638 BROADWAY NEw YORK 








EXPANDED METAL 
LOCKERS 
Sheet Steel Material Closets 
MERRITT & CO, 1005 Ridge avenue, 


PHILADELPHIA 




















j Our Speclaitys CLASS PINS 


ete wrk ot low t 
made free of Satisfaction 
pete evn A 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. 


33 and 35 Wi-consm St., 
MILWAUREE, WISCONSIN 











eet 


FRENCH 








B=RCY’S TEXT- 





BOOKS 
for teaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the 


publishers for copies for examination 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave NEW YORK 


ENEELY & CO. 
streirla ii eee 
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versity recognized by the}Regents of the 
University of the Statelof New York, and 
one year’s satisfactory post-graduate 
study, which may have been concurrent 


satisfactory experience in teaching in 
secondary schools or in colleges, three of 
which. years shall have been in New York 
city high schools. 

(b) Graduation from a college or uni- 
versity recognized by the Regents of the 
University of the State of New York, and 
one year’s satisfactory post-graduate 
study, which may have been concurrent 
with teaching experience; and seven 
years’ satisfactory experience in teaching 
in secondary schools or in colleges. 





The New York Central management 
has established a thru street car line run- 
ning via Fourth avenue and Twenty- 
third street to the West Twenty-third 
street ferry stations of the Pennsylvania, 
Erie, Delaware, Lackawanna and West- 
| ern, Central R. R. of N. J., Philadelphia 

and Reading, Baltimore and Ohio, and 
the Lehigh Valley. This arrangement 
will add greatly to the comfort and con- 
venience of the patrons of the road. 

; On Oct. 23, the New York City Railroad 
; Company put in operation a schedule so 
that passengers arriving at the Grand 
Central station who desire to take a car 
across the city, or to reach the shopping 
district, or any other point on the line 
designated, may be able to do so without 
transferring. 








A Revelation. 

If there. are doubting Thomases or 
Maidens fair, or those unfair, who fain 
would be fair, let them use Dr. T. Felix 
Gouraud’s Oriental Cream and prove the 
efficiency of what the proprietor has so 
long tried to impress on the minds of all 
in nearly every part of the world. As a 
Skin Purifier and Beautifier it has no 
equal or rival. If the reader would 

rove the virtues ot Oriental Cream, use 
it where a scratch or slight cut, or where 
a blackhead or pimple is troubling you; 
then you see its healing and purifying 
qualities. If it does its work well, then 
read the advertisement again for further 
testimony of its virtues, and by usi 
Oriental Cream renew both your yout 
and beauty. 


Free from Colds. 

People who can keep strong and well 
thruout the year very seldom have any 
serious trouble from colds. 

Those who are constantly taking cold 
are persons who are: weak and run down 
and have not the vigor to resist even a 
slight exposure, which would have no 
effect upon one who was strong and well. 
By building up the system with Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, which gives a good appetite, 
makes the blood rich and pure ont invig- 
orates every function of the body, colds 
may be avoided. This great medicine 
expels all disease germs and impurities 
from the blood, thus protecting the sys- 
tem from serious diseases as well as from 
lesser ailments. 


Winter Excursion Rates via 
Southern Railway. ; 


Reduced rate excursion tickets are now 
on sale from all parts of the North to 
winter resorts in Virginia, The Carolinas, 
Georgia, Florida, The Bahamas, Cuba, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
and the far Southwest. For detailed 
information apply to A. S. Thweatt 
E. P. A., 1185 Broadway, N. Y. city. 





Rest and Health for Mother and Child. 
SLOw’s SOOTHING 8 


with teaching experience; and five years’ | 


te. 
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Mars. WIXs! YRUP has been used 
forOVER, FIFTY YE \RS by MILLIONS OF MOTH- 
ERS for THEIR CHILDKEN WHILE TEETHING 
WITH PERFECT SUCOESS. it SOOTHES the. 
OHILD,SOFTENSthe GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN 
CUBS WIND COLIU, and is the best remedy for 
RRH@A. Sold in‘every 
world. to ask be 





Syrup.” ‘And take no other kind. Twenty-five cents 
bottle 












An exquisite Soap 
Made from 


PURE OLIVE OIL 


and recommended by 
Physicians and Nurses. 
Being absolutely pure 
it has no equa! for 


NURSERY, 
TOILET or BATH. 
Sold by druggists 
and first-class gro- 
cers. 10 cts. 
Imported by 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 
122 Pearl St..N. Y. 








RIE GREAT 


ATLANTIC& PACIFIC 


com PAN Y 





ESTABLISHED 1859 


has done more for the peop'e 
of these United States 'e RE 
OUCING the prices of 


TEAS, 
COFFEES, 
Srives,.- ° 
GROCERIES 
* BUTTER 


than any other known concern 
In the country.  Thelr custom 
ers can always depend upon 
getting the 


BEST GOODS AT THE PRICES 
' OF THE CHEAPEST. 
Goods are always FRESH ana 
strictly PURE. Use A & P Gooas 
and havea happy home. 





STORES (N ALL THE PRINCIPAY 
CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
HEADQUARTERS, WEST AND 
VESTRY STREETS, NEW YORK. * 


JOY LINE 


TWO LINES 
BETWEEN 


NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND 


First Class Passenger, Ex- 
press and Freight Service. 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 














BETWEEN BETWEEN 
NEW YORK AND | NEW YORK AND 
BOSTON 


Direct Steamer—Satur- 
ays from New York; 


PROVIDENCE 
d 


Steamer every Week Day pings gg A g ies 
all year round. trip of about 24 hours. 


For information address 


JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


South Water Street, 
BUSTON, MASS. PROVIDENCE, R. I. , 
Phone 6460 Main. Phone 221-222 "Jnion 


Pier 35 East River. NEW YOKK Phone 800 Orcbard 


308 Congress Street, 





Readers will confer a favor by men- 


part ofthe .. . 
Winslow's Soothing tioning THE SCHOOL JoURNAL when com- 
a . . ° . 
municating with advertisers. 
\ 














